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Warden and Canon 


By Tue Rev. Freperick H. ArtertTon 
Associate Warden, College of Preachers 


Forasmuch as many have taken in hand to set forth 
in order a declaration of those things which are most 
surely believed among us, it seemed good to me also 
to write. 


These words from the beginning of St. Luke’s Gospel 
might well be mine as I happily join others who write 
on the inviting and interesting subject of THEODORE 
O. WEDEL—man, gentleman, scholar, priest, and 
friend. 


It is given to me to write in particular on Dr. Wedel’s 
relationship to the College of Preachers—of his work in 
it, his love for it; and then, briefly, to speak of his 
service as canon of the Cathedral. 

In 1939 Dr. Wedel came to the College of Preachers 
as director of studies under Dr. Noble C. Powell (now 
Bishop of Maryland) who served both as warden of the 
college and dean of the Cathedral. Four years later, 
Dr. Wedel became warden, a post he has since held with 
high honor. Thus, for more than twenty years, literally 
thousands of the clergy of our Church—yes, and of other 
communions as well—have come to know, admire, and 
love this great and good man. Thanks to association 
with him, their minds are keener, their spirits are deeper, 
and their lives are richer. The Rev. John Heuss, rector 
of Trinity Church in New York City, has said it well: 
“Most of the credit for what the College of Preachers 
means to our Church and to ecumenical Christianity 
belongs to Dr. Wedel. Through his humble and dedi- 
cated leadership, the fondest hopes of all who had a part 
in creating the College of Preachers have been realized.” 


For more than twenty years, too, the Warden of the 
College has served the Cathedral as canon—indeed, as 
“canon extraordinary.” Times without end he has made 
his contribution to the worship of the Cathedral—by 
services, sacraments, and sermons. (For a not-inconsider- 
able period during the Depression, he and the dean and 
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one other canon, carried the weekly burden of the regu- 
larly scheduled services, plus innumerable baptisms, 
weddings, and funerals. And all this, mark you, in 
addition to a full program of worship, lectures, and 
sermon-sessions at the college!) Both the quality of his 
leadership in worship and the “length of his days” in 
conduct of services have endeared him to a large and 
still growing community of appreciative worshippers. 
Let it be added that over a long period of time he has 
served with faithfulness, patience and accuracy as secre- 


tary of the Cathedral Chapter. 


To return to the principle subject of the College of 
Preachers and its warden, it has been my high privilege 
to serve as Canon Wedel’s associate for the past four 
years. Because of the intensiveness of the program of 
the college, I have often been with him both day and 
night. On Sundays we frequently share in the services 
in the Cathedral. And our homes are adjacent to each 
other. In short, I have been fortunate to have been 
constantly in the company of this colleague and com- 
panion. And yet (or perhaps I should say, “And so—”) 
I find it difficult to appraise him objectively or to pay 
tribute to him adequately. Oftentimes words—“mere” 
words!—are not enough. 

WHAT IS THERE IN THIS MAN, and about this 
man, that has won for him the appreciation, the admira- 
tion, and the affection that thousands hold for him? 
Frankly, there is no end of the possible answers to that 
question. First, he’s a man—a man’s man, no dilettante; 
square shoulders, a deep voice, steady eyes, and a firm 
handshake. Second, he’s a gentleman—courteous, warm 
and kind, yet with a quiet reserve that brooks no un- 
seemly conversation or irreverent act. Third, he’s a 
Christian priest who in sacrament and service radiates 
“passion for God and compassion for men;” one who 
in speech, both formal and informal, reveals deep 
spiritual insights; one who in counsel imparts much 
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strength. Fourth, he is both an able scholar and a gifted 
teacher. (These two qualities are not always found in 
the same person!) His brilliant mind stamps him pre- 
eminently as a scholar. But he not only absorbs knowl- 
edge and wisdom; he disseminates both, clearly and 
enthusiastically. On this theme, the Rev. Dr. Rollin 
Fairbanks, a long-term associate and admirer of Dr. 
Wedel has written: “Parallel to his scholarship, the 
greatest contribution this able canon makes to the 
Church today is his remarkable art of teaching. Not 
only does he impart facts and stimulate thought, he is 
always indirectly showing others how to teach. Despite 
his own exceptional intellec- 
tual superiority and mental 
alacrity, he never becomes 
impatient with the simpler 
minds. He challenges rather 
than hurts; he awakens 
rather than wounds.” 

So I might go on. To 
those who have known Ted 
well and for so long, who of 
us can ever forget—as a 
few examples of the many 
stored in our memories — 
the times in seminar sessions 
when he has quoted an au- 
thor, jumped to his feet, 
snatched down a volume, 
turned to the right page and 
said: “Yes, here it is” and 
there it would be, just as he 
had said! Or who is ever to 
forget his chapel medita- 
tions on, say, “Masks Be- 
fore God,” or “Cain and 


Abel”? Or, again, who can 


fail to remember the humor of “I’m in my anecdotage” 
or “I’m the most be-preached man in Christendom”? On 
the other hand, still, for example—who has not encoun- 
tered firmness and “fire in the eye” when there has been 
unexcused absenteeism at Bible study, or when, in sermon 
criticism session, there has not been “brotherly love in 
Christ one towards another”? 

Amazing, was it not, that no matter what subject 
the visiting lecturer was expounding, the good Warden 
always had additional information and insights on that 
subject to contribute—sometimes, it must be confessed, 
more telling contributions to make than those of the 
lecturer himself? Or, who, among the thousands who sat 
at his feet, can ever dismiss from mind and heart the 
Warden’s own lectures on Kierkegaard, The Mighty 
Acts of God, Tillich, Existentialism, P. T. Forsyth, 
Communication, F. D. Maurice, et cetera ad infinitum? 
Unforgettable! 

Two years ago, some 100 ex-fellows of the college 
contributed a goodly sum to make possible the fine por- 
trait of the Warden that now adorns the refectory of 
the college. The plaque beneath it reads, in part: “With 
profound gratitude to Almighty God for twenty years of 
the consecrated leadership of Theodore O. Wedel, Ph.D.., 
D.D....” This expresses that which surely is in the 


(Continued on page 26) 
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The Warden of the College of Preachers leads an informal discussion group in the college 
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Theodore U. Wedel. 


A Leader in the Episcopal Church 


By Canon C, RANKIN Barnes, S.T.D. 


Secretary of the National Council 


Secretary of the General Convention 


INE miles west of Newton, Kansas, on the main 

line of the Santa Fe Railroad between Chicago 

and California, lies a whistle stop named Halstead. 
Today is has a population of less than 1,500 persons. 
Sixty-eight years ago it was even smaller. But in this 
small town, on February 19, 1892, was born a boy des- 
tined to become, by an unusual and unconventional 
route, one of the great leaders of the Episcopal Church 
in the middle of this century. 

Theodore Otto Wedel was the son of the Rev. Cor- 
nelius H. Wedel, a Mennonite minister, and his wife 
Susanna Richert. A year later this clergyman, at the 
age of 33, became the first president of Bethel College 
in nearby Newton. He remained in this post until his 
death in 1910. Connected with the college was Bethel 
Academy, which young Theodore quite naturally at- 
tended. Thence he went to Oberlin College, from which 
he emerged in 1914 with its Bachelor of Arts degree and 
the key of Phi Beta Kappa. He had made a good 
scholastic record, and wanted to become a teacher. A 
year’s graduate study in the field of the classics at 
Harvard led to the receipt of its M.A. in 1915. The 
eager student then shifted his allegiance from Cam- 
bridge to New Haven, receiving the Doctor of Philos- 
ophy degree in English literature from Yale in 1918. 

Young Wedel’s post-graduate studies, however, had 
been rudely interrupted by the call of country during 
World War I. He served, 1917-18, as“a second lieu- 
tenant of the United States Army, stationed at Fortress 
Monroe in Virginia and Fort McArthur in California. 

But with a Ph.D. tucked in one pocket and an honor- 
able discharge in the other, he could now start out upon 
his teaching catgér. From January to June, 1919, he 
served as an English instructor at the University of 
Texas. That autumn he returned to Yale University to 
become an instructor in English, and remained there 
for three years. 


The Middle West, however, was calling young Dr. 
Wedel back home. Forty miles south of Minneapolis 
lay the charming town of Northfield, boasting the 
euphonious slogan of “Cows, Colleges, and Content- 
ment.” It was the second of these community assets 
which proved attractive to this well grounded scholar. 
The older of Northfield’s two institutions of higher 
learning was Carleton College, founded under Congre- 
gational auspices in 1866. In the autumn of 1922 Dr. 
Wedel went to Carleton as professor of English. He 
served as such for eight years. In 1930 this same co- 
educational institution elected him as its first professor 
of biography. Among American colleges Carleton de- 
veloped one of the few departments concentrating on 
that subject. This appointment gave the new department 
head a rich opportunity for the exercise of his widely 
varied talents. 

A casual observer of Theodore Wedel in his early days 
at Carleton would probably have felt that he was looking 
at “a typical young college professor.” Here was a well- 
prepared product of Oberlin, Harvard, and Yale, hold- 
ing an interesting chair in a vigorous, growing college. 
Obviously “he'll be a college prof. for the rest of his 
life!” 

RUT ANOTHER FACTOR, far removed from the 
academic world, had been quietly at work within this 
man. Back in his Kansas school days he had shown 
some’ musical ability. Little St. Matthew’s Episcopal 
Church in Newton needed an organist. Theodore Wedel, 
high school student, volunteered and was accepted. What 
he affectionately calls his first “Prayer Book Sunday” 
proved a revolutionary religious experience. He soon 
realized that he could never find spiritual happiness ex- 
cept in the Episcopal Church. “I was virtually a son of 
Canterbury from that day, though confirmation, out of 
respect for family sensibilities, was delayed until two 
years later.” 
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In the late twenties, however, while still professor of 
English at Carleton, he began to feel that, for him, it 
wasn’t enough to be an Episcopal layman. A new sense 
of vocation glowed within him. He must offer himself 
for a more specialized service and seek ordination to the 
priesthood. Conceivably the Church might be able to 
find some use for a college professor in holy orders. So, 
without any formal enrollment he frequently visited 
Seabury Divinity School, located in the strongly Epis- 
copal community of Faribault, only 14 miles away. The 
Rt. Rev. Frank A. McElwain, D.D., Bishop of Minne- 
sota, ordained him as deacon in the Seabury Oratory on 
September 24, 1929. Soon thereafter Dr. Wedel went 
to Germany for a year of theological study at the Uni- 
versity of Marburg. On May 31, 1931 Bishop McElwain 
ordained him priest in the Cathedral of Our Merciful 
Saviour, Faribault. 

At this point—with strangely prophetic significance— 
the College of Preachers, Washington, enters the story. 
For some months its warden, the Rt. Rev. Philip M. 
Rhinelander, D.D., had been conferring with the Rev. 
Daniel A. McGregor, Ph.D., the National Council’s 
newly appointed executive secretary for religious educa- 
tion, on a broad plan for a nation-wide conference for 
college pastors. They agreed that although sponsored 
by the College of Preachers it should be held during the 
summer at a spot at once cooler and more centrally 
located than Washington. The site chosen was the 
Evergreen Conference, Evergreen, Colorado. The time 
was the entire month of July, 1933. The leader was 
Dr. McGregor. Clergy came from colleges in thirty 
states and from thirty-six dioceses. Taking a very active 
part in the conference was the Rev. Dr. Wedel. “Which 
things are an allegory.” 

Only three months after this conference, on Dr. Mc- 
Gregor’s nomination, the Rt. Rev. James De Wolf Perry, 
D.D., Presiding Bishop, appointed Dr. Wedel as Secre- 
tary for College Work in the National Council’s De- 
partment of Religious Education. The latter resigned 
his chair at Carleton College to take effect at the close 
of the first semester. He was introduced to the National 
Council at its meeting of December 12-13, 1933, and 
took office February 1, 1934. Dr. McGregor paved the 
way for his coming by announcing publicly: “He will be 
no stranger to the large number of our college pastors 
who have met him in conferences, especially those who 
heard him at the Conference for College Pastors held 
at Evergreen last summer.” 

DR. WEDEL GAVE PROMPT INDICATIONS of 
the spirit in which he was undertaking this new spiritual 
adventure. The Spirit of Missions for February, 1934, 


the same month in which he took office, contained his 
article entitled “Some Larger Objectives in College 
Work.” This revealed the clarity of his purpose. “I 
want to strike an optimistic note, particularly with re- 
gard to the opportunity of our Church in the university 
world today. The fields are ripe for the harvest. The 
observer of contemporary religious thinking can surely 
note that the contrasts are becoming increasingly sharp 
between a vague Unitarianism, void of doctrinal content, 
and Fundamentalism, unyielding to progress. Yet our 
Church holds still a middle position. It has not sur- 
rendered to modernism in belief in a real historical 
revelation in Jesus Christ, ‘Very God of Very God; 
Begotten, not made.’ It still believes that men have to 
be brought to their knees before they can be brought to 
their feet to achieve the social millenium. It still is 
humble before something not of this world. . . . Ours is 
still religion of the Incarnation, yet we are free to accept 
all in modern thought that we can fruitfully assimilate.” 

Such was the approach of this experienced college 
professor, this newly ordained priest, when he moved to 
New York that winter to head the Church’s national 
program in college work. He visited campus after cam- 
pus in all parts of the country. He was equally at home 
in the faculty club or the fraternity house, at the dor- 
mitory “bull session” or the philosophy lecture. Gradu- 
ally he was beginning to make his mark on the life and 
thinking of the Episcopal Church. When his immediate 
superior, Dr. McGregor, presented to the National 
Council the annual report of his department for 1935, 
he included a wise and gracious appraisal of his Secre- 
tary for College Work. “This work is under the direc- 
tion of the Rev. Dr. Theodore O. Wedel, who in the 
past two years has come to be recognized as one of our 
national leaders.” 

But before the end of 1938 Dr. Wedel had presented 
to the Presiding Bishop his resignation as Secretary for 
College Work in order to undertake, as of January 1, 
1939, a new and entirely different responsibility. Dr. 
McGregor, in presenting his departmental report for 
1938, stated: “After five years of unparalleled devotion 
and immeasurable service, the Rev. Theodore O. Wedel 
resigned as Secretary for College Work to accept the 
position of Director of Studies at the College of Preach- 
ers in Washington. Dr. Wedel has endeared himself to 
the college workers of the country not only by his bril- 
liant intellectual leadership but also by his faithful 
pastorate.” From this public tribute it was abundantly 
clear that Dr. Wedel, although less than ten years in 
holy orders, had accomplished an effective synthesis be- 
tween his first vocation as teacher and his second vocation 








as priest. 

Dr. Wedel now found himself a newcomer in a proud 
and conservative diocese. But that diocese gave him 
warm welcome. He was immediately appointed as canon 
chancellor of the Cathedral of St. Peter and St. Paul. 
Then in 1943 he was promoted to become Warden of 
the College of Preachers, a post which gave him broad 
scope for his many gifts of mind and soul. 

But the diocese also opened for Canon Wedel a com- 
pletely new field of activity, far more significant than 
either he or any of his friends could then have imagined. 
Meeting in May, 1943, its convention elected him as 
one of its deputies to the General Convention. Admit- 
tedly, he was the fourth among Washington’s four cler- 
ical representatives, a lowly “freshman” in the House of 
Deputies. When the convention assembled in Cleveland 
that October, Canon Wedel was appointed to serve on 
the House Committee on the Prayer Book. 

Three years later the Diocese of Washington re- 
elected him as a deputy; this time number two among its 
four priests. By this time he had acquired some slight 
seniority, and, in accordance with the long tradition of 
the house, was re-named to the same important com- 
mittee. He served as such at the Philadelphia Conven- 
tion. 

IN 1949 THE GENERAL CONVENTION was to 
go to San Francisco for the second time in its history. 
That spring the Diocese of Washington again chose 
Canon Wedel as one of its deputies, but giving him the 
highest number of votes and thereby making him chair- 
tnan of the delegation. When he was re-appointed to 
the House Committee on the Prayer Book, its members 
promptly elected him as their chairman. As such he 
made frequent reports to the house. 

Once more, in May, 1952, Washington elected Canon 
Wedel as its number one deputy. When the House of 
Deputies met for organization in Symphony Hall, Bos- 
ton, on September 8, it quickly re-elected, by unanimous 
vote, the Very Rev. Claude W. Sprouse, S.T.D., as its 
president. Within ten minutes he suffered a heart at- 
tack and died on the stage. A recess was called. The 
house must again elect a president. Which way should 
it turn in choosing a new leader? Canon Wedel was 
nominated by the Rev. Leland Stark, of Washington. 
The Rev. John Heuss, D.D., rector of Trinity Church, 
New York, was nominated by the Rev. C. Capers Sat- 
terlee, of Upper South Carolina. Dr. Heuss withdrew 
his name, stating that he was intending to second Canon 
Wedel’s nomination. The Rev. Don Frank Fenn, D.D., 
rector of the Church of St. Michael and All Angels, 


Baltimore, was nominated by the Rev. Harry Lee Doll, 
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D.D., of Maryland. Over 600 deputies cast their bal- 
lots. The vote: Canon Wedel, 436; the Rev. Dr. Fenn, 
168. 

With such dramatic suddenness Theodore Wedel, 
priest and doctor, at the age of 60, with a background of 
only twenty-one years in the priesthood, who had never 
served as rector of a parish, was hurtled into the most 
distinguished position which a priest or layman of the 
Church may occupy! More than in the case of any other 
election to the presidency of the House of Deputies, the 
office had sought the man. And, with that quickness and 
resilience which have always marked him, Canon Wedel 
called for copies of the Rules of the House and Robert’s 
Rules of Order, and reached for the gavel! He con- 
ferred with the Secretary of the House regarding the 
long list of committee appointments prepared in advance 
by Dean Sprouse; removed his own name from the Com- 
mittee on the Prayer Book; made a few changes; and 
announced his appointments. During the ten succeeding 
legislative days the new President of the House of Dep- 
uties had a strenuous workout! Frequently controversial 
questions arose; occasionally tensions developed between 
the two houses. But the alertness of Canon Wedel and 
the fairness of his decisions won the frank admiration of 
the entire House of Deputies. Before adjournment it 
expressed to him “its sincere thanks for and appreciation 
of the competent, impartial, and patient manner in which 
he has presided over the deliberations of this house.” 

When the Boston convention adjourned Canon Wedel 
was one of the three editors of Episcopal Churchnews. 
He had served as such since January 20, 1952, when it 
took over The Southern Churchman, and had obviously 
enjoyed the work. Now, with great wisdom, he resigned 
the position. Maurice E. Bennett, Jr., publisher of the 
magazine, regretted but was not surprised at his decision. 
In the issue of October 12 he stated: “I have only known 
Ted Wedel for a little more than a year, but during that 
time the deep respect I had for him, for years, changed 
into profound admiration and a deeply growing appre- 
ciation. Ted Wedel is a great priest . . . a man who has 
made almost unmeasurable contributions to the Episco- 
pal Church as warden of the College of Preachers at the 
National Cathedral. I would find it hard to list all the 
clergymen who have told me that whatever success they 
have achieved in their ministry really dates from the 
time Ted Wedel lectured them at the College of 
Preachers.” 

THE DIOCESE OF WASHINGTON elected Canon 
Wedel as its clerical delegate to the Anglican Congress 
held in Minneapolis in August, 1954. He greatly enjoyed 
being once more in the Diocese of Minnesota, and gave 
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effective leadership to one of the study groups of the 
conference. 

Then came Honolulu, 1955, the first meeting of the 
General Convention outside continental United States. 
Again Canon Wedel attended as Washington’s number 
one clerical deputy. Again he was nominated for Presi- 
dent of the House. Also nominated was the Very Rev. 
Clarence R. Haden, Jr., dean of Grace and Holy Trin- 
ity Cathedral, Kansas City, Mo. Again over 600 depu- 
ties cast their ballots. The vote: Canon Wedel, 468; 
Dean Haden, 143. 

Canon Wedel immediately exercised the traditional 
right of a newly elected president of the house “to make 
a few remarks.” These revealed that strong combination 
of intellectual integrity and spiritual insight which has 
always characterized their author. “Veterans of this 
house, present at the last convention, will, I trust, un- 
derstand when the present incumbent of this high office 
makes the confession that the present conferring of the 
honor comes with less surprise, but with even increased 
grace on the part of those who have this honor to bestow. 
May both you who give and he who receives prove 
worthy of our shared high calling under God to serve 


our beloved Church. .. . 


“Churchmanship ought, Bishop Gore declared, to 
mean simply brotherliness in the fellowship of the Holy 
Spirit. Brotherliness does not imply that bold and free 
fraternal argument is ruled out. The opposite may well 
result—what St. Paul defines as ‘speaking the truth in 
love.’ We shall see here in this house much ‘liberty of 
prophesying.’ Nor should we be afraid of it. But it is, 
I am sure, an unvoiced common prayer shared by all of 
us that the exercise of this liberty will not break our 
unity as brethren in Christ. The liberty of prophesying 
is itself a gift of the Holy Spirit in the Church. No 
merely secular community can lay claim to it. In mutual 
trust in one another’s loyalty to a common bond we can 
expose our convictions, even when they differ to the 
point of warm debate.” 


Presiding over the House of Deputies is never an easy 
task, but naturally it was much easier for Canon Wedel 
in 1955 than at the convention three years before with 
its tragic beginning. In the first place, it was not a re- 
sponsibility suddenly thrust upon him. Secondly, he had 
had the actual experience of 1952 in carrying out the job. 
This time he “knew his way around.” Thirdly, he had 
taken infinite pains to prepare himself against the possi- 
bility of re-election, making himself familiar with every 
procedural detail. He gave tremendous thought and 
devoted much correspondence to the appointment of 
house committees. While recognizing the house’s long 
tradition of seniority in such appointments he made use 
of new deputies of proven competence wherever possible. 
Fourthly, he had learned the wisdom of getting entirely 
away from the pressures of the convention platform in 
the auditorium-gymnasium of Iolani School during the 
daily luncheon recess. As Secretary of the House I had 
been given the use of a small car by the gracious Hono- 
lulu Committee of Arrangements. The moment the 
President banged the gavel to signify noon adjourn- 
ment I would rescue him from the “bitter-enders,” the 
poor losers and the occasional self-seekers, put him in my 
car parked outside and leave for parts unknown. Ac- 
tually, our daily destination was a big, rambling res- 
taurant called Kau Kau Korner, about a mile away. 
There we could lunch in peace and without interruption 
from well-meaning members of the “I knew you when” 
club! This simple plan really enabled us to retain our 
sanity. 

THE NEXT GENERAL CONVENTION year was 
1958. The site was Miami Beach. Again the Diocese of 
Washington elected Canon Wedel as the first priest 
among its deputies. Once more he was nominated to 
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HANK goodness, this is not an obituary. “Ted” 

Wedel is very much alive. To use one of his own 

favorite words, he is deeply “involved” in the life of 
our own Episcopal Church and in the far-reaching con- 
cerns of the separated companies of Christ’s people as 
they strive to draw together in America and throughout 
the world for the renewal of their shared mission. His 
commitments for the next three years hardly suggest re- 
tirement: 1960-61, Resident Fellow at the Ecumenical 
Institute in Evanston, Illinois, which he helped to estab- 
lish; 1961-62, Resident Lecturer at the Episcopal Theo- 
logical School, Cambridge, Massachusetts; 1962-63, Resi- 
dent Lecturer at Union Theological Seminary, New 
York. It seems certain that he and his dynamic wife, 
Cynthia, will be heard from for many years. 

The fact remains that for us in Washington a long 
and distinguished chapter is ending on June 30, 1960, 
when Canon Wedel retires as warden of the College of 
Preachers, canon of the Cathedral, member and secre- 
tary of the Cathedral Chapter. At the same time the 
Diocese of Washington will be losing him as president 
of the Standing Committee, invaluable member of our 
Board of Examining Chaplains and unquestionably our 
most honored presbyter. 

It will continue to be our pride that along with his out- 
standing service in the college, the Cathedral, the dio- 
cese and our national Church he has been able and 
willing to give so much of himself and his gifts to the 
ecumenical cause. This wider experience has greatly en- 
riched his ministry among us and his own distinction has 
lent distinction to the institutions with which he has been 
associated. 

As Canon Wedel has recognized, his own life-history 
provided a special foundation for the deep engagement 
in the ecumenical movement which has marked his later 
years. In a brief autobiographical essay published in the 
volume, Modern Canterbury Pilgrims, he wrote of his 
own life as “a pilgrimage to Canterbury from the shores 
of the Black Sea.” His grandparents on both sides mi- 
grated from the Ukraine to the still unbroken prairie 
lands of Kansas in the early 1870’s. They were German- 
speaking Mennonites, whose origin in that close-knit, 





disciplined sect goes back to Holland in Reformation 
times; who moved to eastern Prussia and then in the 18th 
century to the Ukraine. Through all these wanderings, 
they, like ancient Israel, maintained their strong alle- 
giance to one another under God and their simple ways 
of worship, their pacifist convictions, and their respon- 
siveness to human needs. Canon Wedel’s father was a 
Mennonite minister and first president of a Mennonite 
college on the Kansas plains. 

Out of this religious background “Ted” found his 
way in young manhood into the Episcopal Church, 
through serving as organist in a little nearby Episcopal 
church. (Those of us who have known him at the col- 
lege will always remember him at the organ console in 
the lovely chapel.) That led on to confirmation and 
after ten years as a teacher of English at Carleton Col- 
lege, to his ordination to the priesthood in 1931. 

As a result of his deep participation in these two very 
different traditions of life in Christ and of his own re- 
sponse to them he has known within himself what he has 
often written and spoken of as “the Catholic-Protestant 
chasm,” the most stubborn division among God’s people. 
He did not simply discard or repudiate his Mennonite 
inheritance in becoming an Episcopalian. He carried it 
within himself in grateful, filial piety. He found in the 
Episcopal Church what he had not known as a Men- 
nonite; the idea of the Great Church holding all God’s 
people across space and time within its shelter and nur- 
ture; an inheritance of Common Prayer that unites those 
who share in it in the Communion of Saints; and a 
“catholic” church order which in its clear intention bears 
witness to the continuity of the Church in history. But 
equally as he looked back he realized that he had known 
precious things among the Mennonites which he could 
not easily find in the Episcopal Church or in the more 
formalized Protestant or Catholic traditions. He has 
spoken of these truths and values in terms of “the little 
church;” a brotherly community of people who know one 
another and care for one another, who speak openly and 
plainly to one another of the things of the Spirit, who 
gather as brethren around the Holy Table of their recon- 
ciling Lord. 








ALL OF THIS AND MUCH ELSE is expressed in 
the little book, The Coming Great Church, which Canon 
Wedel gave us in 1945. I can vouch for the fact that 
this book has been read and appreciated by Christians of 
many traditions in Great Britain and Europe and Asia 
because it speaks from within of the diversity of truths 
and treasures that we must pray that God will bind to- 
gether in His Coming Great Church. 

“Ted” Wedel began his full-time ministry within the 
Episcopal Church by serving for five years (1934-39) as 
secretary for college work with our National Council. In 
this work he began to know widely and to be widely 
known in our Church. And through this work he was 
brought into touch with the World Student Christian 
Federation, which has long been a breeding ground for 
ecumenical leaders, and with Dr. Visser t’ Hooft, who has 
had such a central place in shaping the World Council 
of Churches. 

These connections and the rapidly growing leadership 
which Canon Wedel won for himself as warden of the 
College of Preachers led in 1951 to his being chosen as 
chairman of the department of evangelism of the World 
Council of Churches. 

As director of studies at the College (1939-43) and as 
warden since 1943 he has been wrestling constantly with 
the task of helping thousands of his fellow-clergy to 
grasp the meaning of the Gospel more clearly and to 
communicate it more effectively. As chairman of this 
department of the World Council, he has a central and 
guiding role in the ongoing consultations among Chris- 
tian leaders of many traditions and many nations as they 
seek to rediscover together what is at the heart of the 
Church’s calling. Often he is the one to whom they turn 
to put into words the conclusions to which they find 
themselves drawn. 

Dr. Robert S. Bilheimer, associate general secretary of 
the World Council of Churches, has written of Canon 
Wedel’s contribution: 

“First, he has always been impressive as being a real 
bridge-theologian across the seas. His sensitive and criti- 
cal understanding of American, British, and continental 
theology has enabled him to play a role which has been 
in the best sense both mediating and constructive. 

“Second, Canon Wedel is a prominent and highly re- 
sponsible churchman who also has a passion for evan- 
gelism. There is certainly a prophetic note in nearly all 
that Canon Wedel has stood for in the ecumenical move- 
ment. He has maintained this incisive and constant mes- 
sage from the vantage point of one who is heavily en- 
gaged in the leadership of a major communion. His 
participation therefore in the ecumenical movement has 
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enabled it also to contribute toward renewal in the 
Church especially at the point of the churches’ evan- 
gelistic calling. 

“Third, Canon Wedel’s view and understanding of 
evangelism itself has made a decided ecumenical contri- 
bution. This view is at the same time broad and in- 
cisive. As chairman of our department he has been able 
to maintain very real contact with and therefore provide 
good leadership to people of very different views of evan- 
gelism. We have had engaged in the department, for 
instance, people whose primary interest is in evangelism 
in the sense of organized church programs, and people 
who are the radical pioneers; we have also had people 
whose primary interest is in evangelism in the secularized 
west and others who have been concerned about evan- 
gelism in the lands of the non-Christian religions....... 
Canon Wedel, to my mind, rather uniquely has been able 
to keep these things all together, without, however, los- 
ing sight of the essential evangelistic task. In part this 
is due to his skill as chairman and to his personal quali- 
ties. At a far deeper level, however, it is also due to the 
fact that he himself has worked out a theological as well 
as a practical understanding of evangelism which sees it 
as a many-sided proclamation of the Gospel, but which 
refuses to lose sight of the fact that evangelism must 
after all remain evangelism.” 

One of the most striking facts about the ecumenical 
movement is that in the continuing “conversation” that 
is going on between the churches it becomes clear that 
their problems and temptations and needs are extraordi- 
narily alike despite their differences. So it is that in the 
particular consultations over which Canon Wedel has 
presided there is growing agreement. There is a revived 
concern for evangelism in the many churches. Too 
often in the fairly recent past evangelism has been 
treated as “‘a specialized activity, for certain times and 
seasons, or one left largely to a professional caste.” All 
the churches have been guilty of becoming “introverted,” 
shut in upon themselves. When they study together the 
Bible which they all treasure they discover that to be the 
Church is to be “on a mission,” and that “evangelism 
involves the total impact of a Christian community upon 
its total environment.” All the churches are talking much 
of “the Apostolate of the Laity” and of the witness of 
the layman where he is in his secular calling. 

CANON WEDEL’S CAPACITY for vivid communi- 
cation is well illustrated by his analogy of a life-saving 
station, which has been widely quoted but may have been 
missed by readers of THe CATHEDRAL AGE. 

“Picture a coastguard or life-saving station on a dan- 
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Voices of the Cathedral 


By Heten Stuart GriFFITH 


N Washington Cathedral Christian symbols of carved 
stone and wood, wrought iron and stained glass, 
combine to give utterance to silent voices proclaim- 

ing its great message. 

Of fourteenth century Gothic architecture, the Cathe- 
dral is cruciform in shape, the transepts forming the 
arms of the cross. Entering the west door, you proceed 
to the great crossing. The variegated marble floor is 
inlaid with an immense Jerusalem Cross—a masterpiece 
of color and design. Upon it are five symbols—the 
Hand of God, the I H S, the Dove (representing the 
Godhead) ; the keys, and a sword, emblems of Saint 
Peter and Saint Paul. This cross reminds us that our 
Church had its beginnings in Jerusalem. 

On the lectern seven figures bear emblems by which 
are recognized the Biblical Books they portray: Moses, 
tables of stone, the law; David, a harp, poetical books; 
Elijah, the raven, the prophets; St. Luke, a book with 
ox design, the gospels; Saint Peter and Saint Paul, the 
keys and a sword, the Epistles; and St. John, a book, 
. Revelations. 

A gift from Canterbury Cathedral in England, Wash- 
ington’s pulpit is carved to depict the history of the 
English Bible. A charming touch is here. By the steps 
at left is carved the shield of Canterbury, and on the 
right the seal of the Diocese of Washington. Signifying, 
“To my Daughter in Washington from your Mother in 
England, with love!” 


High on the rood beam above stands the only crucifix 
per se in the Cathedral, a reminder of Christ’s sufferings 
and death for our redemption, yet the empty cross ex- 
presses His victory over death. The choir screen below, 
bearing the passion symbols and emblems, signifies death, 
but from the chancel arch the angel’s message is “Lift 
up your hearts!” 

At the intersection of the ribs of the roof-vaulting are 
keystones of the arches, known as “bosses” or embossed 
stones. 


Eventually from west to east, the affirmations of the 
creed will be symbolically represented by the central 
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bosses, with subsidiary stones, expanding the theme of 
each. 


The Children’s Chapel 


This little chapel is a gem sparkling with the love of 
Christ for children. They can readily identify the figures 
seen on reredos and window, and very young minds may 
learn to recognize the symbols in the richly carved ceiling. 

As a “child of God,” you may read—the Cross and 
Crown, rose, lily, wheat, grapes, lamb, turtle-doves, star, 
IHS, little praying hands, and others. A frieze of great 
charm represents leaves of trees, little birds and animals 
that lost their homes when the Cathedral was built. 

An eagle design on a wrought iron gate designates 
St. John’s Chapel. Here is the “beauty of holiness” 
silently expressed in white stone, softened by the radiance 
filtering through the “miracle” windows. 

Carved in the vaulting above the sanctuary is the 
six-winged seraph, representing the spirit of holy fear. 
The altar bears the sacred monograms IHC, Jesus 
Christ —A®, “the beginning and the ending,” a reminder 
that in Christ is the hope of eternal life, through the 
shedding of His blood, symbolized by the fruitful grape- 
vine border. In appropriate sequence above the retable 
is a bas-relief of the Last Supper with St. John beside 
His Master. His Gospel tells of Jesus speaking of 
Himself as the “Bread of Life.” The theme culminates 
on the upper reredos wtih the figure of Christ crucified; 
the sorrowing Virgin and the Beloved Disciple standing 
below. 


High Altar and Reredos 


The great Jerusalem altar, bearing the inscription 
“Hewn from the rock outside the walls of Jerusalem, 
from which the stones of the Temple were quarried,” 
has on its face a large bronze Jerusalem Cross. The 
altar stones were “not far from the place which is called 
Calvary . . . where Christ was crucified . . .” Did not 
these very stones tremble when “. . . the earth did quake 
and the rocks rent?” 

The Ter Sanctus (thrice holy) Reredos portrays the 
Communion hymn of adoration. The central figure 
shows Christ enthroned, holding the cross and orb, 
sceptre of the Godhead. The aureole radiating from 
Him is enframed by the vesica, or fish, known as the first 
Christian symbol used as a secret sign. The letters of the 
Greek word, icthus, or fish, form the initials of the words 
“Jesus Christ, Son of God, Saviour.” With angels and 
archangels on either side, and myriads of figures exempli- 
fying “All the company of Heaven,” this glorious screen 
is a paean in stone to the glory of the Lord God of Hosts. 

In the north choir aisle, is St. Mary’s Chapel. As in 
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St. John’s, the outstanding panel in this golden, colorful 
reredos portrays the Crucified with His mother and be- 
loved disciple at either side. On shields below are 
identifying emblems: Fleur de Lis, or lily, flower of the 
Virgin; the IHS, and the chalice from which a serpent 
rises, St. John. Other scriptural panels and figures 
relating to St. Mary complete the design. 

The pure white altar is simple in design, yet elabo- 
rately carved. It displays a Greek cross and flanking 
side panels of sacred monograms and roses. The border 
above is entirely of Gothic roses; lilies, and roses in 
mosaic adorn the footpace. The symbolic use of the 
rose may be traced to the Old Testament. “I am the 
rose of Sharon,” referring to Christ. “The desert shall 
rejoice and blossom as the rose.” Later interpretations 
include: Messianic Promise, the Nativity, and the Virgin. 

In design, color, and mystical meaning, this chapel is 
considered by many to be unsurpassed. 

The center of the tryptich is a painting of the risen 
Lord, surrounded by a dazzling, golden aureole, and, 
seeming to grow against the midnight blue sky, is the 
“True Vine” in shining gold. From either side clouds 
of angels in heavenly blue gaze adoringly at Him. At 
His feet kneel two worshipping angels. Between them 
blooms a daisy, emblem of the “Sun of Righteousness.” 

Above the altar a frieze of white doves, highlighted in 
gold, are an inspiring portrayal of the seven mystical 
gifts of the Holy Spirit, promised by Jesus and bestowed 
at confirmation. 

The voice of this chapel seems to echo through the 
centuries in that great hymn of invocation: “Come Holy 
Ghost, our souls inspire, and lighten with celestial fire. 

Thou the anointing Spirit art, who dost Thy Seven- 
fold gifts impart.” 


Bethlehem Chapel 


A note of joy is evident as the message of Bethlehem 
Chapel unfolds. Greek monograms, emblazoned upon 
the front of the altar proclaim the eternity of Jesus 
Christ. The Nativity panel occupies the center of the 
reredos. At either side the four evangelists are recog- 
nized by their special emblems. Everywhere are sculp- 
tured roses, lilies of the field, the Glastonbury thorn and 
other floral symbols. 

Beneath the altar of this crypt chapel lies the Founda- 
tion Stone brought from the fields of Bethlehem. The 
inscription is, “The Word Was Made Flesh and Dwelt 
Among Us.” 

St. Joseph’s Chapel is completely different. Its mas- 
sive Norman architecture suggests an early tomb, en- 
tered by descending steps. The columns are capitalized 


in the linen-fold design and the altar is of the tomb type. 


The rail, carved in the motif of the Glastonbury 
Thorn, recalls that the man who gave his own sepulchre 
for the burial of Jesus braved danger to carry Christi- 
anity to England. There, according to legend, he thrust 
his thornwood staff into the ground where it had a 
wondrous Christmas blossoming which continues to this 
day. 

The crowning glory is a powerful mural painting, the 
Entombment of Christ: The sorrowing procession from 
Calvary to the open tomb is scripturally and symbolically 
presented. The ultimate meaning here seems to find ex- 
pression in the words, “Is it nothing to you, all ye that 
pass by?” 


Chapel of the Resurrection 


Finally, the Chapel of the Resurrection. The Norman 
architectural design creates an impression of indestructi- 
bility, and speaks for the strength of Christianity’s 
belief in the Resurrection. Each of the supporting 
columns of the table-type altar is of different design. 
Similarly, Christian personalities develop differently, 
yet all uphold the same faith. 

Radiant color is in the half-dome ceiling of the sanc- 
tuary, where a Venetian mosaic portrays the risen Lord 
holding the banner of triumph and silhouetted against 
the rising sun, of gleaming gold, in a turquoise sky. 
At left, an angel kneels before the empty tomb. Opposite 
are two sleeping soldiers. 

Gazing at that figure of transcendent glory, one 
realizes that this holy place is the crown of the whole 
Cathedral—the Resurrection! The greatest event in all 
history! Christ is risen from the dead! The Lord God 
Omnipotent reigneth! Alleluia! 


State Flag Roster—June 26-September 11, 1960 


Every Sunday the flag of one of the fifty states of the 
Union is carried in ecclesiastical procession at Washing- 
ton Cathedral services and special prayers for the govern- 
ment and people of that state are offered at the Cathe- 
dral altar. 

The schedule for the next three months follows: 

June 26—Michigan 
July 3—Florida 
July 10—Texas 
July 17—Iowa 


August 7—Minnesota 
August 14—Oregon 
August 21—Kansas 
August 28—West Virginia 
September 4——-Nevada 
September 11—Nebraska 


July 24—Wisconsin 
July 31—California 





English Church Clocks 


By Muriet Hotianp 


EARLY every church in England has a clock. 
Usually it is plain faced and its only function is 
to tell the time. Sometimes there is an interesting 

story attached to an ancient clock, and now and then you 
will come across one that gives a little performance. This 
always attracts a crowd. 

The most famous performing clock is on Wells Ca- 
thedral, Somerset. This has two faces, one on the out- 
side and the other on the inside of the building — and 
there are simultaneous indoor and outdoor perform- 
ances. On the outer wall of the north transept, two 
knights in armor stand under a stone canopy above the 
clock face. They strike bells every hour with their bat- 
tle-axes. These figures are nearly five feet tall and are 
carved from solid blocks of oak. They are probably the 
oldest striking jacks in the country. 

Above the dial plate inside the cathedral, two pairs of 
knights on horseback, with lances pointed at each other, 
ride round and round a bastioned castle in opposite 
directions, every hour. One of the horsemen is struck 
down at each course—but gallantly regains his position 
in time to continue the fight. For 600 years this mock 
battle has been carried on—with the issue still undecided. 

A perky figure seated 
high up above the clock, 
to the spectator’s right, 
known as “Jack Blan- 
diver,” gives the signal 
for the joust to com- 
mence by kicking his 
heels against bells — his 
feet trembling for some 
time afterwards with the 
effort. “Jack Blandiver” 
is a handsome fellow with 
a moustache and dressed 
in knee-breeches. 

The oldest clock in the 
country still going with 
its original works is on 
the parish Church of St. 
Mary the Virgin at Rye, 
Sussex. It was made in 
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1560—but the two quarter boys above the block face 
were not added until 200 years later. The boys—in the 
form of winged cherubs—strike the quarters, but not the 
hours. This ancient clock has to be wound twice daily. 


York Minster has a pair of clock jacks in the form of 
two wooden soldiers clad in armor. Each holds a spear 
which he uses to strike the quarters. These jacks are 
believed to date from the sixteenth century. 


Another pair of picturesque quarter jacks is on Christ 
Church, Bristol. These helmeted figures stand on either 
side, facing away from the clock dial, and every quarter 
of an hour, each strikes a bell with his battle-ax. 


One of the most entertaining performing clocks is on 
the church of St. Mary Steps, Exeter, Devon. A king is 
seated with a warrior standing on either eside of him. 
The figures are supposed to represent King Henry VIII 
and two pikemen. The two soldiers hammer the bells 
under their feet at the quarter hours. The king bows 
his head and waves his sceptre at each stroke of every 
hour. 

This group is known 
locally as “Matthew the 
Miller and his two sons,” 
and the story goes that in 
the seventeenth century 
at the time when Oliver 
Cromwell’s soldiers were 
wandering around the 
country defacing church 
monuments, the people of 
Exeter, fearing that their 
“king” might be harmed, 
gave the figures a coat of 
whitewash. When Crom- 
well’s soldiers arrived at 
the church and wanted to 
know whom the figures represented, the reply was “Mat- 
thew the Miller and his two sons.” The soldiers left the 
clock alone, and the townspeople’s “king” was undam- 
aged. 


Matthew the Miller Clock 


This historic clock has mechanism that is a maze of 
wiring, but in spite of this, it keeps very good time. 
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London has a famous performing clock on the church 
of St. Dunstan in the West, Fleet Street. On May 18, 
1671, a Mr. Thomas Harrys: offered to build a clock 
with chimes, and to put up two figures of men “of savage 
aspect” to strike the quarters. These two giants stand 
in a substantial Ionic temple, and strike the hours on a 
bell with a bludgeon. Cowper in his poem “Table Talk” 


wrote of them: 


“When Labour and when Dullness, club in hand 
Like the two figures of St. Dunstan’s stand 
Beating alternately in measured time 

The clockwork tintinnabulum of rhyme. . .’ 


> 


This clock has been mentioned by several authors, 
including Charles Dickens in his “Tale of Two Cities.” 


When the St. Dunstan’s clock was first put up, com- 
plaints were at once made that the populace were far 
more interested in standing outside and watching the 
performing figures than in coming inside the church to 
listen to the sermons. 

The heads of these two 
wooden warriors used to 
be immobile, but they 
were made movable in 
1802, and now turn from 

side to side as the bells 
are struck. 

‘| Samuel Pepys, the great 
diarist, often attended 
church here, and must fre- 

quently have looked up at the two huge figures. 

The Church of St. Dunstan was demolished early in 
the nineteenth century and the performing clock was 
sold to the Marquess of Hertford for the sum of £210. 
It was taken to his house in Regent’s Park, which was 
called St. Dunstan’s from then on. (It later gave its 
name to the famous Blind School). It is said that the 
great English essayist, Charles Lamb, was so upset by 
the removal of the clock that he was moved to tears. 

In 1945, thanks to Lord Rothermere, the clock and the 
two painted figures were returned to the original site, 
as a jubilee gift. 
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First Minute Hands 


Incidentally, this clock is unique, for it is the first 
clock in London to show minutes marked on the dial. 
St. Mary Abbots Church, Kensington, London, pos- 
sesses an invisible clock. If you are in the vicinity you 
can hear the clock strike every quarter of an hour—but 
there is no clock face. The reason is that when the 


tower of this church was built, the architect forgot to 
leave a hole for the clock face, and so it remains hidden 
from view. 


Not very far from Kensington is another clock which 
has an interesting story attached to it. In the year 1679, 
a man called William Ashburnham, wandered one dark 
and foggy night across marshy ground, and fell into the 
River Thames. He floundered about, not knowing which 
way to go in order to reach the bank. Suddenly he 
heard the clock on Chelsea Old Church strike nine—and 
knew immediately which direction to take, and returned 
safely to dry land. 

As a thank-offering for his escape from drowning, 
Ashburnham presented a bell to the church, and left 
money for it to be rung every night at nine o'clock. The 
bell is inscribed: “THE GVIFT OF THE HONOR- 
ABLE WILLIAM ASHBVURNHAM ESQVIER 
COFFERER OF HIS MAIESTIES HOVSHOLD 
1679.” 


Another church clock that once saved a man’s life in 

a curious way is that on St. Paul’s Cathedral. A certain 
John Hatfield who was a soldier at the time of William 
and Mary, nearly 300 


years ago, was court-mar- 


a tialled for sleeping on 

( of duty at Windsor. He 

MN yy \ claimed that he could not 
\ 74 _ have been asleep, for he 


had heard the clock on 
7 St. Paul’s — some fifteen 
miles away — strike thir- 
teen. His defense was 
laughed at, but many 
people came forward to 
say that they, too, had 
heard the clock strike 
Lice thirteen on that particular 
Le night, so Hatfield re- 
ceived the King’s Pardon. 

Incidentally, when Eng- 
land’s most famous clock, 
“Big Ben,” was off the air for repairs in 1956, it was 
St. Paul’s clock that became his radio “understudy.” 


On St. George’s Church, Southwark, London, there 
is a clock with four faces. Three are white and they are 
illuminated at night. The fourth dial is black and is 
impossible to read after dark. The story goes that the 
people of Bermondsey gave very little money to pay for 
the clock being erected, so they were denied the benefit 
of it at night! 


Striker at Wells 








Needlepoint Uedicated 
With Hecord Hook 


The results of the labor of about 300 skilled needle- 
pointers were dedicated, on Tuesday, May 16, at Even- 
song in the Cathedral. The cushions and kneelers, 
beautifully mounted, were placed in two colorful pyra- 
mids and along the marble steps before the high altar. 
The Bethlehem Chapel kneelers with their scarlet back- 
ground were placed on one side and the beige back- 
ground cushions with the seal of the dioceses were placed 
opposite. The communion rail kneelers for the War 
Memorial Chapel, worked and given by British women, 
were placed against the steps on the right hand side 
and the chair kneelers for St. Mary’s Chapel were on 
the left in front of the marble steps. 

The dedication of these pieces completes the first 
project of the Cathedral Needlepoint Committee, by 
placing 500 pieces in the Cathedral. These lovely ar- 
ticles have been worked Uy women from all over the 
United States and England. As mentioned in the last 
AGE, a new project has been started, that of working 
and placing 150 kneelers for the chairs in St. Mary’s 
Chapel. The design of these kneelers copies somewhat 
the design of the altar pieces in this chapel. They have 
a pale blue background, sometimes referred to as Mary 
blue, the initial “M” worked and circled in a deep rose 
color, with a border of stylized leaves in soft tones of 
beige and cream surrounding the the “M.” Mrs. J. 
Blaise diSibour is directing this new effort. Anyone 
interested in purchasing and working one of these kneel- 
ers can reach Mrs. diSibour through the Cathedral. A 
sample of work should be submitted before a kneeler 
can be sent. These samples are passed on by the Arts 
Committee. All finished work should be sent to Mrs. 
Kevin Keegan, c/o the Needlepoint Committee, Wash- 
ington Cathedral. 

Mrs. Peter Frelinghuysen is chairman of this com- 
mittee. Mrs. Houghton Metcalf of Middleburg, Va., 
and Mrs. John L. Reynolds, Jr., of Towson, Md., serve 
in an advisory capacity, and also locate new needle- 
pointers in their communities. Mrs. Keegan is secre- 
tary and Mrs. Davis S. Stewart is treasurer. Mrs. Har- 
old E. Talbott, who helped organize the committee is 
the honorary chairman, and is chairman for the new 





Mrs. Annette J. Metcalfe of Chevy Chase, Maryland, holds 
the Needlepoint Book wherein are listed the names of some 
450 individuals and groups who worked the Cathedral’s 500 
pieces of needlepoint. Admiring the handsome red leather, 
gold tooled volume, is Mrs. George A. Garrett, of Washing- 
ton, donor of the book which Mrs. Metcalfe bound and tooled. 
The volume was dedicated, along with 150 needlepoint cushions 
and kneelers, by Dean Sayre on May 10. 


workers in and around New York, and Mrs. Caesar 
Grasselli can be consulted in Wilmington, Delaware. 

The Needlepoint Book, gift of Mrs. George A. Gar- 
rett, which was featured in the last issue of The AGE, 
was also dedicated at this service. The book has been 
placed along with the All Hallows Guild Book in a 
newly carved oak chest in the Kellogg Bay. 

The Needlepoint Committee has many new ideas for 
beautifying the Cathedral with more pieces, but this ail 
takes time and as soon as definite designs have been 
decided upon they will be placed on canvas and made 
ready to be purchased by the workers. 

Letters continue to pour in from all parts of the coun- 
try and Canada, requesting information as to how to 
plan needlepoint for their churches. We are more than 
delighted to help supply this information, so please feel 
free to write for names of designers and any other 
information. 











‘Most Successful Mart 
Has a Vanish Theme 


OR one day this spring—Friday, May 6—the Oak 
Grove at Washington Cathedral was transformed 
into a Danish country village when the annual 

Flower Mart was held under the sponsorship of All 
Hallows Guild. 

Countess Knuth-Winterfeldt, wife of the Danish 
ambassador, cut the ribbon officially opening the Mart. 
The Rt. Rev. Angus Dun, Bishop of Washington, Dean 
Sayre, the Ambassador of Denmark, Mrs. Paul H. 
Nitze, president of All Hallows Guild, and Mrs. Ned 
Russell, chairman of the mart, were present at the open- 
ing ceremony. Glimpsed in the throngs enjoying the 
spring sunshine and the colorful Danish booth decora- 
tions were Mrs. Woodrow Wilson, Lady Caccia, wife of 
the British Ambassador, and Mme. Thor Thors, wife 
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Robert Striar News Bureau 
At the Flower Mart’s Boutonnieres booth, postman Edward 
Mitchell hands a letter to flower-seller Mrs. James Eliot Gross, 
The “tile” roof in the background is made of paper flower pots. 
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Bureau 

Countess Knuth-Winterfeldt (center), wife of the Danish 

Ambassador, awards the grand prize at the Flower Mart to the 

Perennial Garden Club booth, whose chairman was Mrs. 

Frederick Gignoux (right). Ten year-old Penny Flather holds 

Happy-Goat-Lucky, a Danish-born kid whose presence en- 
livened the farmyard scene. 


Robert Striar News 


of the Ambassador of Iceland. Young Isabel Knuth- 
Winterfeldt, daughter of the Danish Ambassador and 
Countess Knuth-Winterfeldt, wore her native costume 
and took her turn behind the counter at the National 
Cathedral School’s bookstall. N.C.A.-member Mrs. 
Willard Alley shepherded two busloads of women from 
Richmond, who had come to visit the Cathedral and to 
get ideas for their own fund-raising May festival. 
(Continued on page 26) 








Worship, Work, and Play 
Fill N. C. A. Meeting Ways 


HE joy and interest of seeing the Cathedral again 

under construction added greatly to the signifi- 

cance of the annual meeting of the National 
Cathedral Association when forty-five chairmen and 
delegates convened in Washington May 10-11. 

As has become traditional, the celebration of Holy 
Communion, held in St. Mary’s Chapel this year with 
Dean Sayre as celebrant, opened the meeting. The Rev. 
Frederick H. Arterton, Cathedral canon, assisted, and 
music was by the boys of the Cathedral choir, Paul 
Callaway, organist and choirmaster. 

This year, for the first time, a prayer was offered for 
N. C. A. members who died during the past year. After 
prayer for the whole state of Christ’s Church, Dean 
Sayre gave the prayer for the deceased: 


“Almighty God, we remember this day before thee thy 
faithful servants Anne Blyth, Georgette Brown, Caroline 
Congdon, Olive Ann Cover, Eugenia Frost, Irene Gerlinger, 
Perry Stevenson, Augustine Lewis, Laura Martin, Ellen 
Moffat, Eva Perry, Nancy Tackett, J. Hereford Percy, and 
Mrs. W. H. Wagley, who have been our companions in the 
National Cathedral Association, and we pray thee that, having 
opened to them the gates of larger life, thou wilt receive them 
more and more into thy joyful service; that they may win, with 
thee and thy servants everywhere, the eternal victory, through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen.” 

Dean Sayre pointed out in his address that the na- 
tional Cathedral Association is meeting in a Cathedral 
that is “all messed-up, the grounds are crossed with 
ditches, and the bulldozers provide competition for the 
services—but it is the happiest Cathedral in a long time.” 
This uproar and confusion provides the theme this year, 
the Dean said. “It is the happiness of our building pro- 
gram.” 

Mrs. Frederick Thompson, for fourteen years a mem- 
ber of the Cathedral staff and now retiring from her 
position as editor of The Cathedral Age, was honored 
during the services. “Scheffey” first joined the staff on 
March 18, 1946, as editor of The Cathedral Age and 
director of public relations. Her post as editor of The 
Age has been continuous since that time, running con- 
currently with the other positions she has held on the 
Cathedral staff. She was executive secretary of the 


N. C. A. from 1949 to 1953. In 1952 she took on the 
job of director of the department of promotion. It was 
in 1953 that she left the Close, but since that time has 
continued to edit The Cathedral Age from her home in 
New Hampshire. 

During the service, Dean Sayre read the following 
letter to Mrs. Thompson: 


Dear Scheffey: 


Here at the Cathedral we praise God for many blessings. 
Of them all your association with us as editor of The Cathe- 
dral Age is foremost in our hearts this day. On March 18, 
1946, when you first assumed this post, Dean Suter wrote that 
he welcomed you “not only with a sigh of relief, but also with 
high anticipation.” Now, fourteen years later, I know there is 
not a member of the National Cathedral Association who does 
not agree with me that his anticipation has been nobly fulfilled 
by your excellent service, your thoughtful and patient produc- 
tion of the Cathedral’s journal. Although that friendly gentle- 
man who is your husband removed you from our midst to the 
more peaceful clime of New Hampshire, still you continued to 
put our best foot forward. Since that day, in 1953, The Age 
has if anything even improved in quality. How you managed 
to keep so closely in touch with this religious kaleidoscope 
which we call the Close, I have never been able to fathom. 
But you did it and did it well. 

Today, as the delegates of our association gather for their 
annual Communion together, it is our intention to thank God 
for your companionship and service. We give you our affec- 
tionate greeting, and our warm hope that you will always be 
one of us. As a symbol of that hope, I have the honor to 
announce that the board of trustees of the National Cathedral 
Association has unanimously elected you to be a life member 
of that association. Their action will be duly recorded in the 
Cathedral’s records, and on this occasion I have the privilege 
of delivering to you a certificate attesting the same. 

With best wishes to you always, 

Francis B. Sayre, Jr. 


Following the memorial service, the delegates were 
taken on a tour of the stone carving shops. Richard T. 
Feller, clerk of the works, conducted the tour. The 
visiting chairmen and delegates were shown the process 
from the conception of an idea to the placement of the 
final carving in the fabric of the Cathedral. 


Business Meeting 


The opening business session convened in Satterlee 








Hall of St. Alban’s Parish following lunch at the Col- 
lege of Preachers, with Admiral Phillips, president of 
the association, presiding. He reported on actions of the 
board of trustees, including an amendment of procedure 
for naming regional chairmen, and read the names of 
newly elected officers as follows: Peter Gilsey, first vice 
president; Mrs. George R. Littlehales, secretary; Mrs. 
Alexander Zabriskie, trustee from Washington, D. C.; 
and announced the appointment of Mrs. Edwin D. 
Graves, Jr. as chairman of the Washington Committee, 


with Mrs. C. Griffith Warfield as vice chairman. 


It was reported that the membership total had changed 
very little during the year, standing at about 8,500, and 
that the N. C. A. Bay building fund had grown to 
slightly more than half of the total of $130,000 needed. 
It was noted that if construction of this unit of the 
Cathedral is to be done economically, it must be done in 
conjunction with the current building program, neces- 
sitating completion of the fund within the next two 
years. Admiral Phillips announced that the slide set is to 
be revised, and also that through the generosity of 
Senator A. S. (Mike) Monroney, the Cathedral has 
been given a new motion picture film which will soon be 
available for chairmen’s use. 


Dean Sayre was then presented to the group and re- 
ported first on the major building program now under- 
way, briefly outlining the history of the two generous 
legacies which have made it possible. He spoke also 
of plans for future construction, suggesting some of the 
many decisions which must precede any definite program. 
From the complexities of such planning, he continued 
with descriptions of the complexities of embellishing the 
Cathedral fabric, describing the intricate processes neces- 
sary to the placing of stained glass, stone carvings, 
marble flooring, wood carving, wrought iron, and other 
Cathedral furnishings. In particular he told of the 
iconography selected for the carving of the bosses in 
the south transept, which will be based on the words of 
the Benedicite from the Office of Morning Prayer. 

The Dean went on to talk of the Cathedral’s stained 
glass and told of the dedication of the three labor 
windows in the nave aisles, as well as of the clerestory 
window to be placed in the great choir by the Cathedral 
Chapter in memory of the Cathedral’s long-time friend, 
benefactor, and advisor on stained glass, James Sheldon. 
In conclusion, the Dean reminded his listeners that every 
gift and every carving expresses the love and faith of 
someone who wanted to have a part in building this 
great church. 

The president next introduced the Cathedral treasurer, 


Benjamin W. Thoron, who reported to the N. C. A. 
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delegates, as the closest members of the Cathedral family, 
on the financial conditions and needs of the foundation. 
To maintain the present services requires a budget of 
$430,000 for the current year, a sum which comes from 
interest on investments, dues and gifts, offerings, and 
the profits of the Cathedral’s auxiliary enterprises, such 
as the sale of Christmas cards and items from the shops. 
Mr. Thoron pointed out how very important the work of 
the N. C. A. is, as the dues and gifts it receives from its 
members contribute very substantially to the budget. 

Admiral Phillips then turned the meeting over to Mrs. 
Richard Poole, executive secretary, who outlined some of 
her plans for expanding the work of the association and 
making the Cathedral’s role in the lives of all Americans 
more meaningful and vivid. Following this, Admiral 
Phillips called for the presentation of annual reports by 
regional chairmen, cautioning them that they would be 
limited to two minute summaries, with fuller description 
of their work expected in the written reports they had 
been asked to prepare. (Excerpts from reports on page 
35). 


Bishop Creighton 


Tuesday evening the guests were welcomed to St. 
Albans School by the headmaster, the Rev. Canon 
Charles Martin, and ate a delicious dinner in the school 
refectory. A few minutes later the Bishop Coadjutor of 
Washington, the Rt. Rev. William F. Creighton, was 
presented and spoke of his conception of Washington 
Cathedral and the new roles it may be asked to play in 
the future. 

Bishop Creighton said, in part: 

I thought this evening that I might dream with you 
for just a few minutes about the future, and about the 
place of the Cathedral in the kind of world into which 
we are moving. I can only speak, of course, from my 
own perspective and out of my own heart and mind. 

First I would suggest that if the Cathedral is to wit- 
ness to the love of God, to his concern for human per- 
sons, and if it is to minister to the deep needs of man, 
it must find increasing ways to express personal warmth. 
The whole problem of the impersonalization of our 
community is a problem that is great now, and that will 
be increasingly severe as our cultural patterns continue 
to change. 

We're all familiar with the changes that have taken 
place. The average American moves once every five 
years. Our life is very transient. Urban population has 
increased so rapidly by comparison with rural or small 
town life that most Americans today are city people. 
This means that the average visitor to the Cathedral has 
either moved recently or is about to move, and that he 
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comes from a city. He is all over the country about his 
business and seeking recreation because we live in a 
motel culture, in which again even the sociability of a 
hotel lobby has been replaced by the separateness of 
cellular life. Neighborhood relationships have broken 
down or are breaking down, as grocery stores are re- 
placed by shopping centers. 

It is in this kind of a culture that the Cathedral will 
stand, and how will it witness to a personal God and to 
the love he offers not just to people, but to persons? 

How I do not know, but surely the Cathedral must 
not be a museum for people to visit, or a theatre for 
people to attend. 

The ministry, the personal ministry of the dean and 
of the canons, is most important in this regard, of course, 
but so is the ministry of the Cathedral guides, and of 
everyone involved in the life and work of this great 
church. 

The Cathedral may have to turn to such a simple and 
obvious answer as that discovered by so many of our 
parish churches. We have to find ways to provide ways 
here for meetings, for the meetings of persons, perhaps 
by regular receptions or the regular use of the bishop’s 
garden. To provide some sort of means for people from 
out of this city to meet one another and to meet people 
who live in Washington, may I think in the end prove 
even more important than the stone or the music or the 
glass, because it is to this personal love of a personal God 
that those things witness. 

However we do it, one of the greatest ministries of the 
church in the years to come, in which the Cathedral must 
have part, is the recreation of the ability of men to meet 
one another in love and concern and grace as parts of a 
personal universe ruled in love by a personal God. 

Then just as the Cathedral must find ways to be per- 
sonal, so in the future it must, I believe, become inter- 
national. Indeed, I have an idea that in the future to 
speak of something being national will not have the same 
implication at all that the use of that word has had in 
the past. To speak of a national church or a national 
Cathedral a generation ago was to use great expansive 
language, and this was a big concept. 

Then I would suggest that perhaps in the future the 
life of this Cathedral should be increasingly focused 
upon children and upon young people. This great 
church has a unique fascination for them, and it is 
impressive to look at the stream of visitors here and to 
try to calculate their average age. It is certainly very 
young, and this should be taken into consideration in 
the whole program of the Cathedral. 

And finally I would mention briefly a concern to 
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which I have already alluded. It is becoming increas- 
ingly clear that this is no English country cathedral. 
This is a cathedral in the heart of a great city, one of the 
most rapidly growing cities in our country, and how 
huge we are only beginning to realize. American culture 
is now an urban culture, and people who come here in 
the future will most of them be city people, born in cities 
and bred in cities, and they will come with the needs and 
concerns of city dwellers, and how can the Cathedral 
best minister to them? 

Surely this Cathedral cannot be unconscious of the 
exploding city about it or of the problems of the city, 
blight and decay and loneliness and hurt. Too often 
in history great churches and the great beauty of the 
church have been protected against the life that has 
existed about them instead of entering redemprtively 
into it. It is obvious that all over Latin America people 
have turned away from the traditional church of that 
part of the world and have in many places reacted 
strongly against it for this very reason. This Cathedral, 
I believe, must be concerned for urban life, for city 
people, for city planning. 

Somehow, through colloguia held here, through con- 
ferences, through preaching, through the liturgy, through 
acts of charity, we must bear witness to God’s love for 
the lives of persons as they actually are, and we must 
not attempt to barricade ourselves against the world. 


Wednesday 


On Wednesday morning the delegates were free to 
study special aspects of the Cathedral’s life and N. C. A. 
work. Many had personal conferences with the execu- 
tive secretary and other members of the staff and also 
found time to join one of the special programs sched- 
uled for them. In Bethlehem Chapel members of the 
Cathedral altar guild headed by Miss Katherine P. 
Howard, demonstrated their flower arranging techniques 
to a large group. The needlepoint program was de- 
scribed and many pieces displayed by members of the 
needle-point committee; and in the Biship’s Garden Mrs. 
James H. Douglas, Jr., conducted a tour and described 
the work of the upkeep of the garden and grounds. 

After luncheon at the Deanery with Mrs. Sayre, every- 
one returned to Satterlee Hall to hear the remaining 
reports by regional chairmen and attend the workshop 
session arranged by Mrs. Carroll B. Perry, Jr. and Mrs. 
Theodore O. Wedel. Mrs. Wedel outlined the plan 
which divided the group into small discussion units and 
introduced Mrs. Harold Kelleran, who served with her 
on the panel, and Mrs. Waldron Faulkner, who spoke 
on some of the principles which have made her Wash- 
ington’s most successful organizer and leader of cam- 
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paigns to arouse interest and secure funds for causes 
and institutions in the Capital City. Mrs. Faulkner 
listed as the first requirement for success a clear under- 
standing of why the cause should be supported: “Why 
do you want N. C. A. members and contributions? 
Why do you want Washington Cathedral?” She 
stressed particularly the human relations aspect of any 
job which requires interesting people and making them 
proud and happy to do the job and support the cause, 
noting that although good planning and organization 
are essential, there must be joy, some fun, in the under- 
taking. 

The groups then held individual discussions and in 
turn presented one question or finding to the panel. 
Several groups concentrated on trying to find a way to 
interest more men in the work of the Cathedral and the 
N. C. A., with opinions differing as to whether a start 
should be made on the local level with already existing 
men’s church groups, or should be made on a national 
level with selected laymen invited to learn more about 
the Cathedral and urged to assume responsibility for 
promoting its interests in their regions. The possibility 
of tying in such a Cathedral program with the National 
Council program for laymen was considered and will be 
investigated. Several thought that better use of the state 
days might be productive of wider interest, and capi- 
talizing on the interest of clergymen who attend the 
College of Preachers was also suggested. 

Mrs. Wedel summarized the findings by stating: The 
N. C. A. job really relates to people and must really in- 
volve them; the program must be interesting and fun; 
N. C. A. should reach out for new groups, particularly 
men and young people. 

Mrs. Edwin Graves, newly elected chairman of the 
Washington N. C. A. committee, was hostess to all 
chairmen and delegates at her home following evensong. 


Bishop’s Dinner 


The Sulgrave Club was the setting for the annual 
Bishop’s Dinner, attended by all the out-of-town visitors, 
members of the Washington committee, and many other 
friends of the Cathedral. The theme for the evening 
was the ecumenical aspects of Washington Cathedral 
and Dean Sayre introduced three special guests who 
were seated at the head table, as particular friends of the 
Cathedral, who had been invited to show in some meas- 
ure one phase of its ecumenical work. On many Sunday 
mornings, the Dean said, God is being worshipped in 
the Cathedral in four different ways and languages. He 
then presented the Very Rev. Vasili Warwariv, minister 
of St. Andrew’s Congregation of the Ukrainian Ortho- 
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dox Congregation; the Rev. John Nicolas, archimandrite 
of St. George’s Syrian Orthodox Church; and Father 
Thomas Blaschak of the Orthodox Greek Church of the 
Holy Communion (Carpathian Russian Church). Each 
priest expressed his appreciation of the Cathedral’s 
hospitality in allowing his congregation to hold services 
there, but Dean Sayre pointed out that they had been 
invited to the dinner not to say “thank you,” but “to 
express our brotherhood.” 

Bishop Dun of Washington announced that his ad- 
dress would consider Washington Cathedral’s role and 
meaning in relation to the ecumenical movement, de- 
fining the movement as “the whole struggle and out- 
reaching and prayer toward recovery of the wholeness 
and manifest oneness of the church.” He spoke first of 
the historical fact that cathedrals “came out of times 
and places when and where there was one great church,” 
when, after the likeness of the temple in Jerusalem, the 
cathedral was the central structure of a human com- 
munity. It was the central holy place, the symbol of 
God in the midst of life. The cathedrals, the speaker 
insisted, as shrines and witnesses to God were not related 
alone to the private concerns of private persons; they 
were related to the total common life of the people who 
gathered around them. The cathedral spoke to men of 
a God whose business was the first business and men 
came to the cathedral to learn how they fit into God’s 
business. 


Turning from the past to the present and the Ameri- 
can scene, the Bishop declared that we live in a basically 
secular state, despite strong religious over and under- 
tones. Our society, he continued, is pluralistic, stemming 
from many streams of inheritance, many kindreds and 
tongues, with many diverse traditions of Christian life. 
“We have,” he said, “many great churches, but no one 
great church.” Most Americans have no memory of the 
tradition of one great church and to them a church is a 
church, one as good as another. Added to this, the 
speaker said, is the fact that in their history Americans 
have by tradition a tragic rebellion against symbols of 
ecclesiastical tradition and prestige. They live in a 
“land of ecclesiastical free enterprise.” 

Having sketched in this general background in an at- 
tempt to help his listeners understand “our problem, our 
opportunity, and our role,” the Bishop turned to Wash- 
ington Cathedral which had its origin in the daring 
imagination of Bishop Satterlee who had the audacity to 
dream of a national cathedral in this setting, of a ma- 
jestic symbol for all of God’s people, a sign and standard 
in the midst of all their brokenness, pointing toward the 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Conferences with Cathedral staff members and opportunities to study various phases of the Cathedral program, such as the altar guild wopd tl 
purposes of the Cathedral which their work so generously supports. The portrait of Bishop Dun, seen behind Mrs. Wedel, is to be hungye C 
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Which Cathedral Did You Like Hest ? 


By Mary ANN E. FroHMAN 


HEN my husband and I returned from Eng- 

land last autumn, friends, knowing that we had 

been especially interested in cathedrals, nearly 
always asked me the same question—Which one did you 
like best? My only answer was, “I don’t know,” where- 
upon they probably thought I might as well have stayed 
home for all I knew about English cathedrals. To my 
husband, only Beverley Minster in Yorkshire was new, 
but to me all were new except Westminster Abbey and 
St. Paul’s in London which I saw in 1939. I omit these 
two whenever I do consider seriously what my favorite 
might be because St. Paul’s, with its Renaissance archi- 
tecture, seems more like a handsome palace than any- 
thing else, and the old abbey has been so afflicted with a 
multitude of statues and memorials that I am distracted 
from its really superb Gothic architecture. It was not 
possible for us to visit all the greater English cathedrals, 


The majesty of Durham Cathedral encompasses warmth and beauty. 
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but perhaps I have seen enough to give a more intelligent 
answer to the inevitable question. 

How, in truth, is one to answer that ubiquitous, yet 
tantalizing question? As soon as I think that one cathe- 
dral is my favorite, the vast beauty of another or some 
exquisite detail of yet another intrudes and overwhelms 
my hard won choice; then back I am with my original 
answer—I don’t know. In retrospect impressions come 
tumbling one after the other, reminding me of the stream 
of consciousness technique used by some modern writers. 

There is Wells Cathedral, down in Somersetshire, laid 
in its gentle pastoral setting with its spread towers and 
superb facade studded with some of the greatest figure 
sculpture in Europe. Whenever I remember the softly 
bright Sunday afternoon in October that I first saw 
Wells and heard the hour-long cascade of sound from 
its chimes preceding the service of the harvest festival, 
and saw its interior unique with the inverted arches at 
the crossing like a great figure eight, I think Wells must 
be my favorite. Its atmosphere that day was one of joy 
and thanksgiving, for sheaves of wheat lay on the altar 
and red apples decorated the pulpit. 

Cathedrals have moods responding to light and 
weather. There is mighty York Cathedral far (for 
England) to the northeast of Wells, its north transept 
filled with the famous lancet windows, five in a row, 
known as the Five Sisters. Their subtle, moody back- 
ground color, like the deep yellow-green of old tapestries, 
is flecked with jewel-like colors valued for their scarcity. 
Searching through York’s vast nave and aisles on a dark, 
windy October afternoon for the tomb of Hotspur, 
immortalized by Shakespeare in King Henry IV, and 
remembering how Hotspur’s widow collected the five 
dismembered parts of his body after his execution for 
burial in the cathedral, makes York my favorite if 1 
happen to prefer a somber mood. 

Some of the old abbeys and minsters, whose propor- 
tions are certainly those of cathedrals, although their 
ecclesiastical position is not, are worthy of first choice. 
Beverley Minster in eastern Yorkshire has for centuries 
been identified with the great Percy family of whom the 
handsome and valiant Hotspur (Harry Percy) was a 
member. Beverley has some surprises for the stranger. 
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Its lovely towers shoot skyward as if they had just ex- great cylindrical Norman columns of the nave will never 
perienced a startled awakening, and in the unusually fail to give me the feeling of stability and sturdiness, 
high, narrow nave I realized the essence of refinement in along with the welcome combination of friendliness. 

Gothic architecture. To me, though, the Percy Shrine, The columns of the nave of Tewkesbury Abbey 


dating from 1335, in the 
choir was the greatest sur- 
prise of all, for here is the 
most elaborately carved 
Gothic shrine in all Eng- 
lish architecture. Eleanor 
Fitzalan, daughter of the 
Earl of Arundel and wife 
of Henry Percy, is the lady 
so gloriously remembered. 
Seemingly, all the flowers 
and fruits of the earth are 
carved in miniature along 
its graceful arches, to- 
gether with myriads of 
dainty figures. I could 
only say as I looked in 
amazement, “How in the 


world could all this be 


. 9” 
done in stone? 


Two old abbeys, St. Al- 
ban’s in Hertfordshire and 
Tewksbury in Gloucester- 
shire, have a lovable charm 
lacking in more lofty and 
elegant cathedrals like 
York and Beverley. St. Al- 
ban’s Abbey stands where 
St. Alban, the first man to 
die for the Christian faith 
in England, was martyred. He was a Roman soldier 
named Alban who was beheaded sometime between 303 
and 305. His shrine is in the abbey. The architecture 
and much of the decoration that I observed reminded 
me of the unsophiscticated simplicity of the very early 
Italian painters. This is particularly true of the stone 
carving. There is a homely quality about the woolly 
lambs, the strawberries, the holly, and acorns as if the 
stone artists were bringing the little familiar things of 
everyday life right into the abbey. 

I have heard one person say that Tewkesbury Abbey 
is her favorite, and it could very well be at least one of 
mine. Rich in the history of the Wars of the Roses 
where Queen Margaret in a field near by made a des- 
perate last stand for the Lancastrian cause, the abbey 
served as a sanctuary from the victorious Yorkists. The 
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seemed to be a prologue to the 
greater, more massive and pon- 
derous Norman columns of 
Gloucester Cathedral not far 
away. If one is in a mood for 
contrasts in structure—and I 
think contrasts are refreshing in 
this age of mechanical monot- 
ony—then Gloucester makes the 
most profound impression, for 
passing eastward from the Nor- 
man nave, I entered the surpris- 
ingly light and ethereal perpen- 
dicular choir and Lady Chapel. 
Yet another contrast occurs in 
Gloucester — that of the crypts 
and the cloisters. The solid 
strength of the former with 
their low Norman ceilings cer- 
tainly made an appropriate place 
of safety for the Coronation 
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Chair during the war, when it was removed there from 
Westminster Abbey in London. The cloisters of Glouces- 
ter, however, are one of the exquisite joys in the adven- 
ture of cathedral pilgrimages. With their fan vaulted 
ceilings, they surpassed even the remembered images 
from my childhood reading about enchanted grottoes in 
fairyland. 


Three Greatest? 


With time, three very great cathedrals tend to crowd 
out others in my memory, and time might well be the 
touchstone for selecting a favorite. They are Winchester, 
Exeter, and Durham. Winchester, just north of South- 
ampton, was the last cathedral I saw. We had to choose 
between Salisbury and Winchester, and I chose the 
latter principally because a favorite writer from school 
days on, Jane Austen, is buried in the nave. Also, I 
welcomed the opportunity to visit her native village, 
Chawton, not far beyond. Winchester seems rather shy 
with its low, unobtrusive setting and stumpy tower, as 
if reluctant to reveal its beauties to the stranger all at 
once. I thought, “How very like Jane Austen in per- 
sonality,” but inside is the longest cathedral nave in 
Europe. Bay after bay of magnificent Gothic vaulting 
lead to the greatest reredos in England. It is so large 
that it occupies the whole space between the choir piers, 
and, being constructed of a very white stone, is the 
prominent feature of the choir. Fifty-six statues are on 
the screen: saints and angels, along with Saxon kings, 
bishops, and famous men, for the history of the See of 
Winchester is that of ancient Anglo-Saxon Britain. 

Discrepancies so often occur between what one expects 
and the reality. Such was my experience with Exeter 
Cathedral. I grew up in the shadow of Exeter, as it were, 
because a large sepia toned print of the facade always 
hung in one room or another of our house. Approaching 
Exeter from Torquay one bright morning, I was sur- 
prised and unexpectedly happy to see it gleaming softly 
like old silver instead of lowering darkly as it had in the 
familiar picture. To walk down the nave of Exeter is to 
walk in a silver forest of stone. No other cathedral that 
I know is so gracious. Refinement of detail is evident 
above and all around. The clustered shafts, the moulded 
capitals and arches, the splendid window tracery, and the 
ribbed vaulted ceiling suggest the life and growth that is 
the spirit of Gothic architecture. 

With Durham I experienced another discrepancy be- 
tween expectancy and reality. As we rode across York- 
shire and Durham counties on a windy autumn day, I 
anticipated a cold visit to one of England’s grimmer 
cathedrals. Already I could feel chilly stone floors under 
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my feet, but when Durham sprung from the horizon, 
as cathedrals do, I was amazed to see that it was not 
grim and ashen grey, but friendly and buff color. Inside, 
the floors either were not chilly or I forgot about them, 
for I was in the warmest looking cathedral that I know 
of in England. Such rich tones of beige I had never 
imagined in stone, and, added to this, were massive power 
and great enrichment of architecture. Not a round 
Norman column repeats itself in design. Some have 
vertical flutings; others, spirals; others, chevrons; and 
still others a diamond like pattern cut into the stone. 
These columns alternate with clustered shafts to give 
Durham its great power, but without austerity. At the 
west end is the graceful Galilee Chapel containing the 
tomb of the Venerable Bede. I thought how appropriate 
that the kindly author of The Church History of the 
English People, written early in eighth century when 
England was a young country for the Anglo Saxons, 
should be buried in a cathedral of vigor, warmth, and 
strength like Durham. 

Finally, thinking of favorites again, I took Washing- 
ton Cathedral for a touchstone. My favorite parts there, 
so far, are the two Norman chapels, the Chapel of St. 
Joseph of Arimathea and the Chapel of the Resurrection, 
where the strength, vigor, and vitality of Durham’s great 
nave are echoed. 
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President Attends Window Dedication 


RESIDENT EISENHOWER joined American 
labor leaders in Washington Cathedral on Monday 
afternoon, May 2, for the dedication of three 

stained glass windows placed in the Cathedral in memory 
of Samuel Gompers, founding president of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor; William Green, who suc- 
ceeded him in that post; and Phillip Murray, head of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations from 1940 until 
his death in 1952. 

Dean Sayre greeted the President and showed him the 
three windows, two of which are located in the north 
nave aisle and one in the south nave aisle, before escort- 
ing him to his seat. The windows, which stress the 
“unity of religion and labor in common service to God,” 
were presented by George Meany, president of AFL- 
CIO, and accepted by Dean Sayre. 

Together, the windows tell the story of working men 
and women throughout the ages. The Artisans and 
Craftsmen’s window, honoring Samuel Gompers, was 
designed by Joseph G. Reynolds of Boston, who also de- 
signed the Agricultural and Maritime Window, which 
honors William Green. The Industrial and Social Re- 
form Window, honoring Philip Murray, was designed 
by Napoleon A. Setti of Boston. 

The placing of the memorial windows in the Cathedral 
can be said to revive an ancient custom. Many of 
Europe’s medieval cathedrals contain stained glass or 
other special embellishments which were the gifts of the 
craftsmen who worked on the building. Oftentimes 
these offerings were made by the guild members in 
thanksgiving for the completion of their work, or to 
honor their guilds. 

In discussing the labor windows Dean Sayre noted 
that, by chance, they give vivid expression to a cardinal 
tenet of Washington Cathedral, which is being built as 
“a house of prayer for all people”; for the men memo- 


rialized in the windows were of different faiths: Green, 
a Protestant; Gompers, a Jew; and Murray, a Roman 
Catholic. 

The windows were dedicated by Dean Sayre. Also 
taking part in the service were Jacob F. Potofsky, gen- 
eral president of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America, and William F. Schnitzler, secretary-treasurer 
of the executive council, AFL-CIO, who read the scrip- 
ture lessons; the Rev. Hugh C. White, Jr., executive 
director of the Industrial Mission in Detroit; Mr. 
Meany; and James B. Carey, vice president of the AFL- 
CIO and president of the International Union of Elec- 
trical Workers. 
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Mart Has Danish Theme 


(Continued from page 15) 


The Perennial Garden Club won the grand prize for 
the booth judged most typically Danish, as well as first 
prize in the plant and flower category. Their entry was 
a Danish farm cottage complete with live baby goat. 
Runner-up for grand prize was the Boutonnieres booth, 
featuring a flower-seller and an authentically dressed 
postman with his bicycle. 

Other winners were: Plants and flowers category; 
second prize, Boutonnieres; third prize, Acorn Garden 
Club; fourth prize, Herb booth. Specialty booths: first 
prize, Trowel Garden Club; second prize, Herb Cottage; 
third prize, National Cathedral School; fourth prize, 
Cathedral Mementoes. In the category of food to be 
eaten off the premises: first prize, Crestwood Garden 
Club; second prize, Kenwood Garden Club; third prize, 
Georgetown Garden Club; fourth prize, Evergreen Gar- 
den Club. Selling food to be eaten on the premises: 
first prize, Wesley Heights Garden Club; second prize, 
Four Seasons Garden Club; third prize, hot dog booth; 
and fourth prize, New Scotland Garden Club. 

Nineteen garden clubs and thirteen specialty booths 
participated in the Flower Mart. Included in the entries 
were booths decorated to represent Hans Christian 
Anderson fairy tales, a Viking ship and farm cottages. 
The Danish Embassy supplied books on Danish music, 
ballet, and art, as well as Danish hams, cheeses, and 
canned goods. The Women of St. Alban’s Church 
served an authentic Danish smorgasbord in Satterlee 
Hall. Children were entertained with a merry-go-round, 
rides, fish pond, baseball contests and games, as well as 
cotton candy, soft drinks, and ice cream. 

Mrs. Ned Russell was chairman of the Flower Mart, 
assisted by Mrs. David Norton Yerkes, vice-chairman; 
Miss Elizabeth Houghton, treasurer; and Mrs. Dudley 
Owen, secretary. Committee chairmen included Mrs. 
Atreus von Schrader, Mrs. John Hollowell Ohly, Mrs. 
Paul H. Nitze, Mrs. Joseph Stanley, Mrs. John Sher- 
man, Mrs. Thomas Parrott, Mrs. Frederick B. Lee, Mrs. 
Angus Dun, Mrs. Francis Sayre, Mrs. Constance Mc- 
Gregor and Mrs. W. John Kenney. 

Proceeds of the Flower Mart are used for the plant- 
ing and maintenance of the Bishop’s Garden and Cathe- 
dral close. = 
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Warden and Canon 


(Continued from page 3) 


minds and hearts of all who know the college and its 
incomparable Warden. 

Perhaps it is too strong language—but surely not 
much too strong—to say that Canon Wedel is better 
known and has influenced more clergy more deeply and 
for a longer period than any other man in the Church. 
But if it be true, as has been said often—that an institu- 
tion is but the lengthened shadow of the man who heads 
it, then, indeed, in many ways Ted Wedel IS the 


College of Preachers. All honor to his name! 
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Leader in the Church 


(Continued from page 7) 


serve as president, but this time no other nominations 
were offered. He was re-elected by acclamation. There 
was no doubt that he had become the leading presbyter 
of the American Church. He presided over a large, 
impatient, restless, and sometimes noisy house with clar- 
ity, impartiality, and dispatch, lightening the touch with 
a sly flash of wit when the sparks began to fly. Although 
saving precious legislative minutes whenever possible, he 
would invariably take enormous pains to resolve a parlia- 
mentary snarl or to give full hearing to a minority opin- 
ion. For just such reasons the house has given him both 
its profound respect and its deep affection. 

Nor is the other chamber of the General Convention, 
the House of Bishops, unmindful of Canon Wedel’s ca- 
pacity for spiritual leadership. Usually the quiet days 
which introduce its interim meetings are conducted by 
archbishops or bishops. But, at its invitation, he con- 
ducted a quiet day for that house in Christ Church, 
Cooperstown, New York, on October 18, 1959, just prior 
to its special meeting. His theme was “Prayer and 
Grace.” 

Actually, no one man ought to possess such abundant 
talents as those of Canon Wedel! He begins with a 
great capacity for digging out facts and arranging them 
in a significant order. Having thoroughly organized his 
material, he then proceeds to present it attractively. Pos- 
sessed of an amazing vocabulary, he uses it with both ac- 
curacy and imagination. He’ll never resort to a colorless 
word if a shining one is available. His public speech is 
crisp and clear, brightened by occasional touches of wit 
or wistfulness. Distrusting rhetorical tricks, he attracts 
rather than compels the attention of his audience. He 
has lectured in institutions as diverse as the Seabury- 
Western Theological Seminary, Andover-Newton Semi- 
nary, Princeton Theological Seminary, Moravian Semi- 
nary, Bethlehem, Pa., Harvard Divinity School, and the 
Austin Presbyterian Theological Seminary. 

Furthermore he has proved a fruitful writer as well as 
an inspiring lecturer. Hence many people know him as 
an author who do not know him as a person. Such is 
their misfortune. While he has done much to clarify 
Christian theology in our country he has never de- 
scended to the role of a cheap popularizer. His first 
book, The Medieval Attitude toward Astrology, appear- 
ing in 1919, was followed by Addison’s Essays, which 
he edited in 1924. In 1938 he contributed an essay “The 


Church in a Day of Crisis” to the symposium A ffirma- 
tions which was edited by Canon Bernard Iddings Bell. 
Many readers hailed The Coming Great Church: Essays 
on Church Unity, published in 1945. Probably his most 
popular book was The Christianity of Main Street, 
which appeared five years later. Canon Wedel wrote the 
exposition on the Epistle to the Ephesians in The Inter- 
preter’s Bible, of which that particular volume came off 
the press in 1953. The next year, with the Rev. George 
W. R. MacCray, he edited Go Preach!, a volume of 
picked sermons designed for public use by lay readers 
in conducting church services. In 1956 Canon Wedel 
found time to produce The Pulpit Rediscovers Theology. 
He also contributed “The Theology of the Liturgical 
Movement” to The Liturgical Renewal of the Church, 
published early this year. 

There is no doubting the versatility of Theodore 
Wedel. The possession of two learned vocations has 
created no conflict within him. As a young man there 
came to him the call to be a teacher; he answered in the 
affirmative. As a mature man there came to him the call 
to be a priest; that too he answered in the affirmative. 
He has served both his original profession and the 
Church of his adoption faithfully and well. He has 
been a happy, devout priest and a happy, stimulating 
teacher. Perhaps his friends, contemplating his retire- 
ment this year from the College of Preachers, will 
longest remember the simple and straightforward trib- 
ute paid to him by the Rt. Rev. James A. Pike, Bishop 
of California, who described him as “one who may be 
called the first presbyter of the Church not only because 
of his presidency of the House of Deputies of the Gen- 
eral Convention but because he has had more influence 
upon the theological thinking and preaching habits of 
the clergy than any other single man.” 
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Servant of God's People 


(Continued from page 9) 


gerous coast. It has stood for centuries, and tales of its 
rescue service are treasured by the successors of the 
founders. Stained glass windows in the life-saving sta- 
tion commemorate its heroes. In the course of time, in- 
deed, those who manned the rescue service turned to ex- 
panding and beautifying the station itself. Do not life- 
savers deserve comfort and a rest home to fit them for 
their arduous task? Architects vied with one another in 
building for them a dwelling place worthy of the cause 
they served. Honorary though not active members of the 
company of rescuers joined in lending support. Nor 
was the rescue-station designed merely for those whose 
duty it was to launch the life-boats. The rescued, in 
their turn, deserved warm beds and proper food. 

“This station-building, however, became in time such 
an absorbing activity that rescue-service itself was in- 
creasingly neglected, although traditional rescue drills 
and rituals were carefully preserved. The actual launch- 
ing out into the ocean storms became a hireling vocation 
or one left to a few volunteers. What was even more a 
deflection of the original charter of the station, when the 
dedicated volunteers brought in their boatloads of the 
shipwrecked — men of alien color and speech, maimed 
and encrusted with ocean slime—the custodians of the 
rescue station were often disconcerted and disturbed. 
Will they not, so they were tempted to exclaim, soil the 
linen on our clean beds, and moved by gratitude for sal- 
vation, desire to become life-savers themselves and thus 
presume to belong by right to our intimate fellowship? 
Should we not set up a minimum entrance requirement 
of cleanliness and good manners before we offer shelter? 
We can, at least, urge them to build a life-saving station 
of their own at a decorous distance from our own.” 

That is a parable which can bring a word of judgment 
to all churches. 

“Ted” Wedel has brought many gifts to his service 
within the Episcopal Church and to the wider company 
of God’s people. He has a first-rate and versatile mind, 
disciplined and furnished by a lifetime of learning. On 
the foundation of graduate study and teaching in the 
field of English literature he has built up a solid compe- 
tence in Biblical and systematic theology. By constant 
reading he has kept himself in the growing edge of the 
theological revival of recent years. His second “mother- 
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tongue,” German, has been a much-used tool of study 
and a means of first-hand communication in his ecumen- 
ical work. Deeper than all his intellectual gifts are the 
qualities of the heart and spirit, his gentleness and sym- 
pathy, his quick responsiveness to the interests and gifts 
of others. Always self-depreciative, his only extravagance 
has been in his appreciation of the accomplishments of 
his fellows. 

As he hurries on to his very active retirement we re- 


joice that his home-address is still to be Washington, 
me. 


[oe 
il 





After thirty-five years of what is often felicitously 
referred to as “continuous publication,” a most astound- 
ing (to us) question has arisen concerning The Cathe- 
dral Age. Why is the magazine called The Cathedral 
Age? What sense does the name make? 

The question emphasizes our increasing years. Surely, 
those early subscribers, members of the National Cathe- 
dral Association in 1925, were well aware of why the 
name was chosen and what it purported to convey. 
Obviously, this is not true today, for once the question 
was voiced, a veritable chorus repeated it. And so, here- 
with the explanation. Perhaps in future it should be 
given every five or ten years, not thirty-five years later. 

In the early years of the twentieth century cathedrals 
were being built in at least three great cities—Washing- 
ton, New York, Liverpool. San Francisco, Guildford, 
St. Andrews in Honolulu, and others soon followed. 
After a lapse of nearly six centuries, interest in cathe- 
drals revived as the church recognized the spiritual im- 
pact these great houses of worship could have on the 
modern world. At the same time concern for the preser- 
vation and restoration of the ancient cathedrals arose 
and groups of volunteer friends were organized to pro- 
vide for them. 

To the friends of Washington Cathedral concerned 
with telling its story more and more widely, it seemed 
wise to plan a publication worthy of Washington and 
devoted to the development of and interest in this new 
age of cathedral building. It was this twentieth century 


cathedral building cycle which gave the magazine its 
name: The Cathedral Age. 
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Construction Hesumed 


Complete Banking and 


Construction of Washington Cathedral was resumed 
on the morning of April 5 when the first stone for the 
completion of the south transept was laid. The setting 
of this stone launched the seventh major step in the 
construction of the great Gothic structure which, when 
completed, will be the sixth largest church in the world. 
Although work on the Cathedral has been progressing 
steadily, the new building program is the first major 
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drawings which show just where the first stone, at left, 
is to be placed. 
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The Warren Window 


A Sermon In blass 


By Tue Very Rev. Francis B. Sayre, Jr. 


HARLES WARREN, in whose memory an outer 

aisle bay on the south side of the nave of Wash- 

ington Cathedral has just been completed, was 
pre-eminently a lawyer. When it came time to plan the 
iconography of the two eye-level windows in the bay, it 
was realized that the Cathedral already has a window in 
the north transept portraying the historical development 
of the law. Accordingly, the Setti Studio of Boston, 
Massachusetts, makers of the Warren windows, were 
asked to treat the subject of the law from a theological 
point of view, showing the meaning of the law for 
Christian life. One finds in these four lancets, therefore, 
a sermon in glass rather than an historical picture book. 

Christian discussion of the place of law in human life 
has always centered around the great figure of St. Paul, 
the Apostle, who has so much to say upon this theme 
in his Epistles. Paul, then, becomes the central figure of 
our windows, all four lancets being scenes taken from 
his life. 

Law is first known as that which God gives in His 
creation. Man’s first apprehension of it is through the 
natural or moral law. The eastern lancet of the four, 
on the left as you face the two windows, is therefore a 
detailed description of the order of the universe as we 
find it in the world. At the top is the garden of Eden 
in predominantly green colors. The small figure is Saul, 
the student of Jewish law, representing man in his 
natural state. One can discern here the serpent in yellow 
hues in the garden representing that evil propensity in 
man which tends to disobey the law. In a small square, 
one sees Adam and Eve before their act of disobedience, 
and in the predella at the bottom of the lancet is Saul 
as a student under Gamaliel, the Jewish teacher. The 
Star of David symbolizes Saul’s youth under the strict 
regime of Judaism and Gamaliel is holding the scroll of 


the Halakah and the Haggadah. 


THE SECOND LANCET from the left continues the 
theme of natural law with particular emphasis upon the 
Old Testament prophets who so clearly perceived its 
moral implications. Here is Saul holding the scroll of 


the Torah. The Ten Commandments are suggested in 
the right hand corner. Moses is holding the tablets above 
him on Mt. Sinai and at Saul’s feet are the sacred 
Menorah or candlesticks, a token of Hebrew worship, 
together with a scribe holding a scroll of the law. A 
small lamb is beside Saul’s left foot, indicating the old 
sacrifice of burnt offerings at the temple. Saul’s Hebrew 
heritage is glorious indeed, but yet its power of salvation 
is impotent as the scene in the predella suggests. There 
Saul is participating in the martyrdom of St. Stephen 
who is stoned to death by those who observed the law, 
but could not accept God’s Holy Spirit as vouchsafed to 
the first Christian to give his life for Christ. 


IN THE THIRD LANCET, the existential dilemma 
of man deepens. He can never in his life fulfill the 
absolute demands of God’s law. As Paul cried out, “the 
good that I would I do not: but the evil which I would 
not, that I do.” The agony of this separation from God’s 
will is fully developed in this lancet. One finds here 
symbols of war and on the left side the figure of a man 
hanging from the gallows. The theme of the lancet is 
that of crucifixion and death to which man’s disobedience 
of the law inevitably leads. However, there are signs as 
well of God’s grace. The center figure in blue and gold 
shows Paul standing with hands upraised in the first 
anticipation of the new law which God will bestow in 
Christ. The predella at the foot of the lancet makes this 
plain for there we see the actual conversion of Paul on 
the Road to Damascus. Paul is on his knees, the hand 
of God pointing toward him. One is reminded of the 
verses in Romans, “Breaking of the old law when the 
new law first becomes visible. . . .” 


FINALLY, IN THE RIGHT HAND LANCET of 
the four the new dispensation in Christ is unfolded. 
Paul is “delivered from his bondage” and is made a new 
man by the abounding grace of the Saviour. On the 
same scale as the figure in the first lancet, Paul is dis- 
cerned looking upward at the Christ Child in whose gift 
is inward peace. Behind the Apostle, the Tree of Ever- 
lasting Life replaces the Tree of Eden. Paul has in his 
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hands a Bible bearing a cross, symbolizing his preaching 
of the gospel of Christ to the congregation in the lower 
part of the window whose faces are turned toward him. 
All this is made abundantly plain in the predella. The 
large figure of the cross stands for Paul’s mature choice 
of the Christ and, as such, balances the Star of David 
in the first lancet. Beneath the cross, Paul’s sight is 
being restored by Ananias in Damascus. 

The theme of the four lancets together is summarized 
in the two quatrefoils topping each of the pairs. At the 
left is the symbol of justice: scales held in balance 
inexorably enforced. Crowning the other pair of win- 
dows is the Chi Rho, which among early Christians was 
the sign of Christ in whose mercy is redemption. 


Prayer for the Building of Washington Cathedral 


LORD Jesus Christ, who hast taught us that all 
things are possible to him that believeth, and that Thou 
wilt favorably hear the prayer of those who ask in 
Thy Name; we plead the fulfillment of Thy promise, 
and beseech Thee to hasten the building, in the Capital 
of this Nation, of Thy House of Prayer for all people. 











Children’s Chapel 


Marble flooring here, as well as in many other sec- 
tions of Washington Cathedral, was executed by the 


STANDARD ART, MARBLE, AND TILE CO., Inc. 


117 D ST., N. W. WASHINGTON, D. C. Tele. NA. 7-7413 
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ATTENTION 


The generous response to an appeal for chairs, 
to fill recently opened areas of the Cathedral nave, 
has taken care of immediate requirements. The 
need now is to equip the chairs already given with 
kneeling cushions, prayer books, and hymnals. Five 


jollars will furnish a chair with cushion and books 


Bookplates (see illustration) will be placed in 


the prayer books, and hymnals at each seat 





PRESENTED BY 


O SING UNTO THE LORD A NEW SONG; 
SING UNTO THE LORD, AND PRAISE HIS NAME 


(Bookplate reduced to one-half size) 


| would like to equip chairs in Washington 
Cathedral with kneeling cushion, prayer book, and 
hymnal and | enclose $5.00 for each gift. 


DONOR 


ADDRESS 
In Memory Of 
or 
In Honor Of 


Checks should be made payable to 


WASHINGTON CATHEDRAL, 
MOUNT ST. ALBAN, 
WASHINGTON 16, D. C. 
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Mental Health Service 


National Mental Health Week (the first in May) was 
observed at the Cathedral at the 11 a.m. service May 8 when 
the Rev. Ernest Bruder, director of Protestant chaplain activi- 
ties at St. Elizabeth’s Hospital in Washington, preached on 
“Learning from Deeply Troubled People.” 

Speaking of the purpose of Mental Health Week, Chaplain 
Bruder said, “This provides us all with an opportunity to de- 
vote special concern to the needs of deeply troubled people 
everywhere. Nowhere are such troubled people less understood 
or more feared and shut off from the community than when 
they become isolated by the barriers of ignorance and stigma. 
As we keep in mind all who are deeply troubled, bearing in mind 
that none of us is a stranger to the deeper stresses of the soul, 
it is to discover that the mentally ill are just like ourselves, 
only more so. Then it is indeed that we have bridged the main 
chasm which separates us and keeps us from mutual helpful- 
ness.” 

 & « 


Diocesan Service 


The clergy of the diocese, vestrys and delegates of parishes 
and missions, and representatives of diocesan institutions, com- 
mittees, and the Cathedral schools filled the Cathedral on the 
first Sunday afternoon in May for the annual pre-Diocesan 
Convention service. The Bishop of Washington was the 
preacher and the Rev. C. Randolph Mengers, rector of St. 
Columba’s Church, conducted the service. He was assisted by 
the Rt. Rev. William F. Creighton, Bishop Coadjutor, the 
Dean of the Cathedral, the Rev. Arthur H. Underwood, rector 
of St. Timothy’s Church, and Edgar R. Mellon, member of the 


executive council. 


College Work 


The twenty-fifth anniversary of the Church Society for Col- 
lege Work was observed at the morning service in the Cathe- 
dral on May 1, when the preacher was the Rev. Arthur Lee 
Kinsolving, vice president of the society and rector of St. James 
Church, New York City. Holy Communion was celebrated by 
the Rev. Jones B. Shannon, executive director of the society. 


* * * 
Guest Preachers 
Among the distinguished clergymen who have been guest 


preachers at the Cathedral during the spring are the Very 
Rev. Eric N. Porter-Goff, provost of England’s 800 year old 
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Portsmouth Cathedral, who preached on Passion Sunday morn- 
ing. Late in March the evensong preacher on the 27th was 
the Rev. Ferdinand H. Noske, pastor of Resurrection Lutheran 
Church in Newport News, Virginia. 


* * x 
Ghana Anniversary 


The third anniversary of the independence of the Common- 
wealth of Ghana was observed on March 7 at the 11 o’clock 
service when the Ambassador of Ghana, His Excellency Wil- 
liam Marmon Quao Halm, read the Epistle. Ambassador 
Halm is a member of the Parochial Council and chairman of 
the cathedral finance committee of Holy Trinity Cathedral 
in Accra. By assignment of the Dean of Washington he holds 
a seat in the great choir of Washington Cathedral. 


\ 


Photo by The Mains 


Music of bagpipe and drum heralded the opening of the 
Kirkin’ o° the Tartan, a symbolic Scottish ceremony, on April 
24 at Washington Cathedral. The Rev. J. Ernest Somerville, 
D.D., paster of the First Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, a 
native of Glasgow, Scotland, preached on the theme, “Look to 
the Rock.” 

The Pipers and Drummers Band of St. Andrews Society, a 
charitable and social organization of men of Scottish birth or 
ancestry, led the procession of Scots into the Cathedral. With 
the stirring notes of bagpipes reaching to the vaulted roof, the 
kilted members of the society carried their tartans to the altar 

for dedication and blessing. 


K oK ok 
Easter Music 


A Festival Service in E for the High Celebration of Holy 
Communion on Easter Day, composed by Richard W. Dirksen, 
associate organist and choirmaster, and dedicated to Dean 
Sayre, was given its premier at the 11 o’clock Easter service 
held in Washington Cathedral and televised across the nation 
by the CBS-TV network. The music is scored for two 
trumpets, two trombones, timpani, organ, mixed chorus, and 
soprano solo. 











Mr. Dirkson’s compositions include many works for choir 
and organ, organ alone, and orchestra, chamber ensembles, un- 
accompanied motets, and two musicals, “The Flamingo Hat,” 
and “The Rose and the Ring,” both of which were presented 
by the glee clubs of the Cathedral schools, under Mr. Dirk- 
sen’s direction. 

oe * 


The Cathedral in Khartoum 


The story of Washington Cathedral was presented early in 
February to an appreciative audience in All Saints Cathedral, 
Khartoum, Sudan, by Stephen P. Dorsey, councilor of the 
American Embassy there, and in charge of the economic 
assistance program. Mr. Dorsey is a member of the Washing- 
ton Cathedral Chapter and also serves on its building com- 
mittee. 

* * x 


Chorale Societies Concert 


The Missa Solemnis in D by Ludwig van Beethoven was to 
be presented in the Cathedral May 26 by the Washington and 
Cathedral Chorale Societies under the direction of Paul Calla- 
way and with an orchestra composed of members of the Na- 
tional Symphony Orchestra and four vocal soloists. The work, 
last presented by this group in 1955, dramatizes the sacrament 
of Holy Communion. The feeling and mood of the music is 
expressed by Beethoven in a note on the first page of his 
score, “From the Heart—may it go to the heart.” 
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Work, Worship and Play 


(Continued from page 19) 


unity to which they are called. He could do this because 
he had in his devout memory the image of the one great 
church, something once had, and lost. 

Washington Cathedral, the Bishop said, has sought 
to offer itself for the whole company of Christ’s people, 
“I hope without pride and presumption.” Imperfectly, 
it has sought to be open to all the great concerns of our 
common life and bring them together before God. The 
Cathedral, he concluded, is struggling to hold up the 
dream of one great church, for it is our business in time 
to raise standards in time which can only have fulfill- 
ment beyond time. We must use this beautiful fabric, 
its thinking, its voice, its arts, its music, as a standard 
held up, “not to ask what God will grant us, but to keep 
holding up the standard that our common life may be 
hallowed and God greatly honored.” 


Out of town chairmen and delegates attending the 
meeting included Mrs. T. A. Randolph, Alabama; Mrs. 
Durkee, Colorado; Mrs. Frederick Wildman and Mrs. 
Danforth Miller, Connecticut; Mrs. A. R. Shands and 
Mrs. Irving Warner, Delaware; Mrs. M. Cotton Kelley, 
Illinois; Mrs. D. R. Anthony and Mrs. G. B. Hurlbut, 
Kansas; Mrs. Charles E. Coates, Louisiana; Mrs. John 
Talbot, Mrs. Edgar F. Walker, Mrs. John Barker, Jr., 
Mrs. Allan Forbes, and Mrs. R. B. Hobart, Massachu- 
setts; Mrs. Luther Leader, Mrs. F. S. Kennedy, Mrs. 
Alan Beebe, Mrs. A. BeGole, Mrs. Rockwell T. Gust, 
Mrs. O. W. Munster, Mrs. E. A. Proctor, and Mrs. 
Alexander Wiener, Michigan. 


Mrs. William Spann, Missouri; Mrs. Edgar Everhart, 
Jr., Mrs. H. Chapman Rose, Ohio; Mrs. W. W. Gabriel, 
Oregon; Mrs. C. Morris Thompson, Mrs. Gribbel 
Corkran, Pennsylvania; Mrs. D. H. Black, New York; 
Mrs. Meade Hite, North Carolina; Mrs. W. Bedford 
Moore, Jr., South Carolina; Mrs. R. E. Wheeler, Mrs. 
Bruce Merriman, Rhode Island; Mrs. G. H. Morris, 
Mrs. Raymond Risian, Texas; Mrs. Donald M. Aspden, 
Vermont; Mrs. H. L. Ferguson, Mrs. H. P. Metcalf, 
Mrs. Albert Pulliam, and Mrs. William C. Seipp, 
Virginia; Mrs. F. C. Hodges, West Virginia; Mrs. 


Irving Seaman, Wisconsin. 
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a Vational Cathatbal | Miaaisilliais At Wher 


As has been customary for some years, the N. C. A. 
Notes of this summer issue are based on the reports 
made by regional chairmen of the association at the an- 
nual meeting held in Washington in May. The first 
“note,” describing the work being done in the Region 
of Eastern Massachusetts, has been selected for special 
attention, as the second in a series of reports on pro- 
grams of outstanding interest and the women who are 
directing them. The first of this series was done on 
Eastern Michigan and its regional chairman in the 
Spring, 1960 magazine. 


Eastern Massachusetts 


During the past several years, the Eastern Massa- 
chusetts Committee of the National Cathedral Associa- 
tion has been undergoing some minor reorganization. 
Chiefly, our aim has been to find representatives in the 
various suburban as well as metropolitan parishes in our 
area. We have not completed this but are gradually 
building with this in mind, and most recently added a new 
committee member from Dedham, Mrs. H. Holton 
Wood, who has already established a vital and interested 
contact between her parish and our beloved Cathedral. 
Our aim is to do this in other parishes: on the North 
Shore, South Shore, and in Dover and Concord. The 
areas closer to the centre of Boston—the city proper, 
Cambridge, Chestnut Hill, and Wellesley—have long 
been ably represented on our committee. 

We are also undergoing some reorganization in so far 
as the working of the committee is concerned. For many 
years, Miss Elizabeth Burt has served with skill and 
devotion as our executive secretary and publicity director, 
in conjunction with her position on the board of the 
Handel and Haydn Society, the advertisements for 
whose programs served as the money-raising project for 
our annual maintenance gift to the Cathedral. Two 
years ago, it was voted that we might try our hand at a 
benefit for which we would be sole sponsor, and as the 
Society was also interested in assuming responsibility 
for its own advertising, this served as a spur to us to 
attempt a benefit entirely on our own. 

Beginning this year, we gave a benefit, which took 
the form of a panel discussion on The Inter-Relation of 











Mrs. John Barker, Jr. 


Religion and Psychiatry. We were fortunate in securing 
as participants: the Rev. George C. Anderson, director 
of the Academy of Mental Health, New York City; 
the Rev. Rollin J. Fairbanks, professor of pastoral the- 
ology at Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge; Dr. 
Dana L. Farnsworth, director university health services, 
Harvard University and Radcliffe College; and the 
Rev. Dr. Theodore P. Ferris, rector of Trinity Church, 
Boston. So pleasantly enthusiastic was the response that 
we are hopeful of repeating this general theme, pos- 
sibly on a somewhat larger scale, as our money raising 
project next year. We are grateful to Mrs. Samuel 
Eliot, Mrs. Richard Hobart, Mrs. Richard W. Simmers 
and many others on our committee who made possible 
the success of this venture. 

Over a year ago, we launched our Stone Drive under 








the able and tireless chairmanship of Mrs. Talbot Chase, 
who continues in this capacity, and currently reports a 
total of $6120, received from 139 donors. A most in- 
teresting gift of $210 came from an enthusiastic donor, 
in thanksgiving for her twenty-one grandchildren! 

There is work still to do in reaching interested parishes 
in this area, and we are mindful of the difficulties in 
keeping a Cathedral situated 500 miles distant con- 
stantly before the eyes of a local audience, but with the 
help and inspiration of this great edifice and the growing 
services performed by its staff, we hope to be able to 
draw upon an ever-growing body of members. 

For my own background, as current chairman, I am 
a graduate of the National Cathedral School, where I 
spent three happy years attending school in the shadow 
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of Washington Cathedral. I went on to Smith College, 
and after graduating became a Wave officer during 
World War II. While in the Navy, I was married to 
John Barker, Jr., at that time a Reserve officer, on leave 
of absence from his position as a corporation lawyer and 
vice-president of a life insurance company. We live near 
Boston with our young son. I am a former president of 
the Boston Smith College Club, and recently completed 
a three year term as director of the Smith College Alum- 
nae Association, and for a number of years have been a 
member of the board of managers of the Trinity Neigh- 
borhood House and Sunnyside Day Nursery. My two 
men keep me well occupied, aside from which I like 
gardening, tennis, salt-water bathing and, as you know, 
our association. 







































Alabama 
Mrs. Theodore F. Randolph, regional 


chairman, reported that her region has 
prepared special cards for making 
prompt announcements of gifts of build- 
ing stones to the family of the person 
being honored and finds these useful par- 
ticularly in cases where the stone is given 
at the time of a bereavement. She said 
that work in Alabama was progressing 
slowly, but that she is preparing to un- 
dertake a statewide mailing of the mem- 
bership-refugee appeal leaflet in the near 


future. 
x * * 


Southern California 
Mrs. Clifford C. Hine sent a written 


report noting 128 new memberships for 
her region during the year, thirteen of 
them being contributing memberships, in 
addition to several group memberships. 
Memorial stones have been given from 
this region and two molded stones given 
in honor of fiftieth wedding anniver- 
saries. The chairman has given several 
talks on the Cathedral. Mrs. W. K. 
Blair of Coronado has recently been ap- 
pointed area chairman for the San Diego 
Convocation. 


Central California 


The diocesan-wide campaign to raise 
three and one half million dollars to 
complete Grace Cathedral in San Fran- 
cisco has restrained the N. C. A. pro- 
gram in this region, according to the re- 
port sent by the chairman, Mrs. C. Cor- 
win Calavan. She has shown the slides 


of Washington Cathedral four times, 
however, and has cleared her program 


with her bishop, the Rt. Rev. James Pike. 
* * * 


Connecticut 
Mrs. Frederick S. Wildman read her 


report as follows: 

“. . . Presentations of our programs 
have been made in fifteen additional 
parishes in all sections of the state and 
engagements have been made to speak 
and show the Cathedral slides at four 
other parishes during the next few weeks. 

“The important Greenwich committee, 
working under Mrs. Kenneth Ray is ar- 
ranging another food sale to raise money 
for printing and postage in order to send 
out stone cards and other material asain 


to the 1,800 members of Christ 
Church. .. . 
“Mrs. Danforth Miller, Litchfield 


area chairman, whose area contains twen- 
ty-five parishes in thirteen of which com- 
petent parish chairmen have been ap- 
pointed, has sent out membership cards 
to each parish committee and has asked 
each rector to mention the membership 
drive from his pulpit. We have 
found the clergy most helpful. 

“. . . Through the auspices of our 
suffragen bishop we have had news 
stories about Connecticut day activities 
published in twenty-five newspapers in 
the state. He has also arranged to have 
notices placed in the diocesan news pub- 
lication to the effect that a Cathedral 
talk and slides are available anywhere at 
any time. ... 

“Mrs. Winthrop Davis, president of 
the Diocesan Board of Woman’s Auxili- 
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aries, has had the National Cathedral 
Association listed in the year book called 
‘Program Suggestions for Parish Pro- 
grams,’ which is published by the dio- 
cesan department of Christian education. 


This year book goes to every parish. . . .” 
* - * 


North Florida 


Mrs. J. William Apperson sent a de- 
tailed report, as follows: 

October 1959—Diocesan Board meeting 
at Camp Weed (Episcopal Camp) 

I gave a brief talk at this meeting to 
acquaint the Diocesan officers with the 
Washington Cathedral, and my duties as 
a Regional Chairman. Afterwards I 
called the five District Presidents to- 
gether to ask for their cooperation in 
appointing representatives from their 
various districts to work with me as a 
Committee for the Promotion of the 
Cathedral. 
November 1959—Attended Districts | 
and 2 meetings and gave brief talks in 
which I asked for volunteers to work 
with me in this promotion. As a result 
of the District 1 meeting I was invited 
to present a program on the Cathedral 
at St. Mark’s Episcopal Church Wom- 
en’s group in February. Mrs. Goodrich 
volunteered to be representative for this 
district at this meeting. 

January 1960—Attended three-day an- 
nual council (diocesan) in Jacksonville 
and again gave a brief talk on the Cathe- 
dral. Afterwards came invitations to 
present a program at Palatka (St. 
Mark’s) and St. Luke’s in February. 

February 1960—Presented program with 
slides at St. Mark’s, Jacksonville. Mrs. 





Goodrich assisted in this program, but 
moved back to Washington the same 
month. 

Mailed slides and other material to 
Palatka for program on February 9 and 
afterwards the group bought a memorial 
chair. Presented program for women of 
the Church at St. Luke’s on February 17. 
March 1960—Presented program for St. 
Paul’s Men’s Club using slides and 
Cathedral’s Men and Boys’ Choir record 
for background music during showing of 
the slides. They will discuss buying a 
memorial at their May meeting. 

I am completing my plans now for the 
five district meetings which will take 
place the week of May 9 through May 
13. Mrs. A. N. Perkins, president of 
District V, has been a dynamic and 
wonderfully cooperative worker for the 
Cathedral too, in that she has almost 
moved Heaven and earth trying to find 
a good representative to work with me. 

Sometime during the summer I will 
present a Cathedral program for the 
Children of St. Paul’s Parish. 


I have also been invited to present a 
program for the Women of the Church 
at St. Phillips. This is a Negro church. 
They have a most active and enthusiastic 
women’s group and they are well repre- 
sented at all district meetings and annual 


council. 
* * * 


Southwestern Pennsylvania 


Miss Sara Hower, regional chairman, 
reported great strides in arousing Cathe- 
dral interest in her region, although it 
has been a difficult job to find area and 
parish chairmen. She has talked to many 
parish groups, “rolling up 574 miles 
talking to 732 people.” She finds that 
her talks usually last about an hour, in- 
cluding audience questions and that in- 
terest is very real, 

* xk * 


Delaware 


The report for Delaware was read by 
the incoming regional chairman, Mrs. 
Alfred R. Shands, Jr., and opened with 
expressions of regret for the resignation 
of the former chairman, Mrs. Irving 
Warner, and appreciation of her wonder- 
ful leadership. She reported that seven 
meetings had been held and a tea given 
in December was. attended by seventy of 
the 169 members, who heard a talk by 
Mrs. Harold Kelleran, director of re- 
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ligious education in the Diocese of 
Washington. 


Bus trips to the Cathedral were ar- 
ranged from four churches; the Cathe- 
dral slides were shown to seven groups; a 
benefit card party was held just after 
Easter, when the executive secretary, 
Mrs. Richard Poole, spoke on the Cathe- 
dral and Herb Cottage articles were sold. 
A gift of $750 was made to the Cathe- 
dral. 


* * * 


Northern Illinois 


Mrs. Cotton Kelley reported that four 
major programs involving 220 persons 
were held during the year and fifty-three 
members added. Twenty-four contribu- 
tions were received for the N. C. A. 
Bay, making total receipts for the 
building of the bay $890. 


* ok * 


Louisiana 


Mrs. Charles E. Coates, regional chair- 
man, spoke of the great pleasure and 
spiritual satisfaction she derives from 
her work for the Cathedral. She could 
not give an accurate report of her mem- 
bership as the drive for new members 
is not yet complete. At the annual meet- 
ing of the Episcopal Churchwomen of 
the diocese she arranged a display of 
Cathedral articles and distributed folders 
inviting persons to join the association. 

* K K 


Southern Georgia 


As an officer in her diocese, Mrs. J. H. 
Tylor, regional chairman, had to attend 
the annual diocesan meeting rather than 
the N. C. A. meeting in Washington 
and so submitted a written report which 
follows, in part: 


“Travelling all over south Georgia in 
response to the many invitations I have 
received to show our slides and talk 
about the Cathedral has been most re- 
warding. . . . The notice of the state 
flag being carried in the processional was 
sent to leading newspapers and many 
church bulletins. Services televised from 
the Cathedral have been announced to 
persons unable to attend their own 
churches by personal cards at Christmas 
and Easter. . . . 


“Memorial stones for the N. C. A. 
Bay have been bought and I have 
stressed group memberships. Nor have I 
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forgotten the men of the church when 


they asked me to present a program. 
* * * 


North Carolina 


This regional chairman, Mrs. Meade 
Hite, reported that she had solicited 
N. C. A. building stones by personal 
letter and had had good results. Kneelers 
for Bethlehem and St. John’s chapels 
have been worked in needlepoint by per- 
sons from the region, and Cathedral 
glass and Christmas cards have been 
sold. The Edgecomb District is donat- 
ing a sum of $450 to the Cathedral. 
New members totaled 186. 


* * * 


New Hampshire 


Mrs. Thomas F. Baird’s report of her 
first year as regional chairman noted 
that memberships in her state have in- 
creased, several building stones have been 
purchased and the gift of kneeler, pray- 
er book, and hymnal for a Cathedral 
chair has been received. She had not yet 
heard the results of her April mailing of 
200 membership appeal letters. 


* * * 


West Virginia 
Mrs. Frank C. Hodges read her re- 


port, as follows: I attended the annual 
meeting of the Episcopal Churchwomen 
of the diocese early in May and at that 
time held a meeting of the area chair- 
men and parish. Literature was distrib- 
uted and we tried to make the work of 
the Cathedral better known throughout 
West Virginia. Membership was stressed 
and we urged members and friends to 
make tours to the Cathedral. We are 
making big plans for a membership 
drive in October. The Rev. Robert P. 
Atkinson, vice chairman, has written all 
rectors in the state urging them to have 
a Cathedral program and appoint a 
parish chairman if this has not yet been 
done. 

“West Virginia Sunday was observed 
in the churches by using the Cathedral 
prayer and notices were placed in the 
newspapers. We have had excellent pub- 
licity throughout the year. 

* * * 


Nevada 


N. C. A. activities in Nevada, a mis- 
sionary district, are limited, according to 
the report of the regional chairman, Mrs. 


H. P. Dayton, but she hopes that they 
will grow with the rapidly growing popu- 
lation. During the year she gave several 
talks and hopes to schedule more in other 
sections next year. She received good 
press on Nevada Day and for publicizing 
the Christmas and Easter telecasts. 
* * * 


Western Michigan 


Mrs. Harry L. Saums reported show- 
ing slides of the Cathedral at an auxil- 
iary meeting, selling Cathedral articles 
at a fall bazaar, providing an exhibit for 
St. John’s in Grand Haven, showing the 
slides to a Congregational church group, 
and having information about the 
N.C.A. work published in the diocesan 
Episcopal Churchwomen’s handbook. 


* * * 


Northeastern Wisconsin 
Mrs. Charles C. Pors, chairman, has 


travelled to several meetings this year to 

show the Cathedral slides and speak on 

its program. She plans to work through 

her convocation vice presidents in en- 

listing more area and parish chairmen. 
* * * 


Southwestern Virginia 


The outstanding event of the year in 
this region, as reported by the chair- 
man, Mrs. James B. Pettis, was the tea 
and book review arranged by her co- 
chairman, Mrs. Storer P. Ware, Jr., 
which brought a gift of $300 for N.C.A. 
Bay stones. Mrs. William H. Marmion, 
wife of the Bishop of the diocese, pre- 
sented the book review. Special appeals 
have been made for contributions to the 
Bishop Tucker Memorial Fund. A youth 
group from Staunton made a pilgrim- 
age to the Cathedral after being shown 
the slides. The slide set is kept by the 
diocesan missioner-educator who uses it 
in his program planning for the parishes. 

* + « 


Northeastern Pennsylvania 


Jury duty prevented the chairman, 
Mrs. J. V. D. Eppes, from attending 
the annual meeting, but she reported 
having shown the slides in Bethlehem 
and Allentown and used the Cathedral 
choir record. On May 25 Mrs. Wedel 
was scheduled to talk to a meeting in 
Trinity Church, Bethlehem, on the Ca- 
thedral and N.C.A. 
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Southeastern Pennsylvania 
Mrs. Gribbel Corkran reported, “In 


the past year we have received $170 
from stone cards; $1,010 from contribu- 
tions; making a total of $1,180 as of 
May 7. We were successful in renewing 
three memberships which had lapsed and 
hope there were more who replied di- 
rectly to the Cathedral office.” 
* * * 


Eastern Michigan 


This region will have Mrs. Angus 
Dun as guest speaker at its annual meet- 
ing late in May, Mrs. Luther R. Leader, 
regional chairman, reported. During the 
past year $720 was raised for building 
stones. Among the numerous projects 
undertaken by this committee was the 
series of lectures on antiques arranged 
by Mrs. Harold Beatty and Mrs. Alex- 
ander Wiener, which resulted in 2 profit 
of $1,000. Cathedral leaflets were given 
to all delegates to the diocesan «nven- 
tion. Fifty new members were enrolled, 
and two life memberships obtained. 


The region is organized with nine area 
chairman, each of whom has been given 
ample Cathedral literature and urged to 
appoint a representative for each parish 


in her area. 
x k . 


Puerto Rico 


Mrs. Edwin I. Ofgant wrote her re- 
port: “This year in Puerto Rico we have 
presented two Cathedral lectures with 
slides, one to a Spanish congregation and 
one to the English group at St. Anne’s. 
I think interest is being aroused and at 
least information is being given to many 
who knew very little of the activities 


and work of the National Cathedral. 


“We are an infant congregation just 
one year removed from mission and 
there is much to be done. We have a 
very transient congregation, which I 
think accounts for our lack of re- 
sponse... . This year I can only report 
two new members and one memorial gift 


of a chair.” 
* * x 


Upper South Carolina 

Mrs. W. Bedford Moore, Jr., chair- 
man, reported planning her April mem- 
bership meeting around the theme of 
needlepoint and showed that slide set, 
as there is great interest in this subject 
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in her diocese at present. She has also 
shown the general slides several times. 
Ninety-five membership appeal letters 
have been mailed recently, with the 
refugee leaflet. She also mentioned the 
great value of the Easter and Christmas 
telecasts and its work. 
“ * + 


Northern Virginia 


The 1959-60 report of Northern Vir- 
ginia, Mrs. Houghton Metcalf, chair- 
man, said, is much the same with one 
exception. As usual, we had a table at 
the Christmas Shop in October in 
Middleburg. It was very successfully 
run by Mrs. Seipp, vice chairman, and 
brought in about $350. We have fol- 
lowed up the pink slips by personal 
letter, some forty of them, and results 
are still coming in—not as high a per- 
centage of renewals as usual, but enough 
to make it well worth while and lots of 
dead wood weeded out. 

Our big project has been the raising 
of money for a memorial window to the 
late Bishop Tucker, the first Presiding 
Bishop to be enthroned in the Cathe- 
dral. We want the biggest and best for 
him and are aiming at a clerestory 
window which will cost $20,000. Mrs. 
Frank Johns and Mrs. Alley, of Rich- 
mond, have been very instrumental in 
our success to date. We have over 
$15,000 pledged in the Cathedral ac- 
count. This represents well over 100 
donations. 


Our membership stood at 475 last 
week. I’ve been busy at my desk trying 
to make the figure 500. If it isn’t I 
promise it will be. 

* * * 


Southern Virginia 


Mrs. Homer Ferguson reported, “It 
is gratifying to report that our local 
press has given us excellent publicity 
this past year. Cathedral work in our 
diocese was the subject of a fine editorial 
just last week. 

Since giving a brief talk on the Ca- 
thedral at last Spring’s district auxiliary 
meeting, I’ve been able to show the 
Cathedral slides on a dozen different oc- 
casions for various church groups. 

My meeting for appointment of local 
workers was well attended, and 120 
women were present at my annual tea 
last week. Through the year thirteen 
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stones have been given from this diocese. 
It is difficult to give actual membership 
but think we have about 200 now. 


* * * 


Central Pennsylvania 


Mrs. C. Morris Thompson reported 
100 percent response to her appeals to 
delinquent (pink slips) members last 
year and she hopes to repeat this record. 
She has sent her slide to many parts of 
her region and herself showed it to a 
D. A. R. group for whom she stressed 
the Americana in the Cathedral. She 
has handled publicity releases for her 
state day and the Cathedral telecasts 
and is currently mailing the Dean’s 
Litany for Refugees, with the member- 
ship folder appeal for refugees, to all 
rectors in her region. 


ok * * 


Rhode Island 


The report of the Rhode Island chair- 
man, Mrs. R. E. Wheeler, stressed the 
work being done there to raise funds 
for a memorial to Mrs. G. Maurice 
Congdon, long time leader and friend of 
the Cathedral in her state, whose death 
last fall saddened her many N. C. A. 
associates and friends. Gifts given in 
her memory are being placed in a special 
fund, the Caroline Grosvenor Congdon 
Memorial, for the N. C. A. Bay. Pro- 
ceeds from a lecture by Princess Ileana 
of Roumania added to this fund. 


The committee has also concentrated 
on increasing memberships and has added 
sixty persons this year. The state seal 
needlepoint cushion has been completed 
and sent to the Cathedral as the gift of 
St. Martin’s Church altar guild. 


Mrs. Charles Wilson of Barrington 
has been appointed as Rhode Island’s 
first area chairman. 


* * * 


Western Massachusetts 
Mrs. John Talbot, said that she sub- 


mitted her last report with much regret, 
“but also with deep gratitude for the 
very rewarding experience and great 
privilege of serving the Cathedral as a 
regional chairman.” “Our regional by- 
laws,” she continued, “limit a chair- 
man’s term to six years, so at the annual 


meeting on April 26, Mrs. John Church, 


Summer, 1960 


our very capable vice chairman, was 
elected to succeed me. 


“Our most ambitious project this past 
year was the sponsoring of an adult pil- 
grimage to the Cathedral last June. I 
accompanied the group of 35 men and 
women. If you would stimulate real 
concern for the work of the Cathedral 
there is just no substitute for bringin 
people from your region to the Cathe- 
dral. While here our pilgrims each con- 
tributed a stone for the N.C.A. Bay and 
also subscribed to thirty-two new mem- 
berships, many of the pilgrims are now 
enthusiastic workers on area committees. 


“During the year our executive board 
has met twice. Our by-laws have been 
revised and a copy is attached to this 
report. Fifteen meetings have been held 
by our eight area committees; they have 
sponsored five benefits: presented eight 
Cathedral displays at Church and dioce- 
san gatherings; and Mrs. Church and I 
have given the program of color slides 
and lecture six times. We have secured 
fifty new N. C. A. members and five 
church groups have joined. I have ap- 
pointed five new parish chairmen. 


“I am presenting herewith a check for 
$300 from our Pittsfield committee to 
establish a flower fund for the altar in 
the War Memorial Chapel. We hope 
to add to this fund each year. I also 
have with me a check from the Wor- 
cester committee to add to the $1,100 
they have already contributed to the 
N.C. A.. Bay this year. In the fall they 
also sent the Cathedral $400 for shades 
for the lights near the Worcester window 
in the north transept. I am delighted to 
have the Worcester chairman here with 
me this year, Mrs. Edgard Walker. Our 
Springfield committee wishes me to ex- 
press their gratitude to their former co- 
chairman, Mrs. Edwin Gilbert, for her 
generous gift of a credence for the War 
Memorial Chapel. I also have a check 
for $50 for five more stones. 

“Including the above amounts, I have 
reports of $3,800 having been given in 
stones for the bay from our region since 
last May, and also $4,800 in other gifts.” 


* 2 * 


Central New York 
Mrs. Della Black reported that this 


year has marked a quickened interest in 
the work of the Cathedral, with ten 
showings of the slides. From this in- 
terest we hope to have new area chair- 
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men to report shortly. Our central com- 
mittee has had four meetings, and letters 
were sent to each member of the N.C. A. 
throughout the diocese, enclosing litera- 
ture and membership cards and re- 
questing that they show their interest to 
the extent of bringing in at least one 
new member. The refugee folder was 
also mailed to each member. 


Our annual bridge party is scheduled 
for June and we hope to realize $300 
again, as last year. 


on * * 


Eastern Kansas 


One of the most enthusiastically re- 
ceived revorts was given by Mrs. Gordon 
B. Hurlbut, Jr., who started work as 
regional chairman in the fall in a region 
where, she stated, she doubts if 10 per 
cent of the population ever heard of 
Washington Cathedral. Personal letters, 
displays, slides lectures, the Cathedral 
choir record, and recognition by the Dio- 
cesan Board on which Mrs. Hurlbut was 
granted an exofficio seat, have combined 
to start an expanding program and the 
membership is building up. A few me- 
morial stones were given. Letters were 
sent to forty-five priests asking them to 
use the Refugee Litany and requests for 
additional copies of it, as well as of the 
refugee leaflet for N. C. A. member- 
ships have been received. 


* * * 


Western Oregon 
Mrs. W. W. Gabriel, making her 


first report as regional chairman, ex- 
pressed her happiness in hearing the 
other reports and the need for promo- 
tion work in Oregon and education on 
the Cathedral’s service to the nation. 
She reported, “The first need was to 
create an organization. The annual meet- 
ing of the Churchwomen of Oregon 
went on record as endorsing and co- 
operating with the N.C.A. for the first 
time this year. I have formed a central 
steering committee of ten, on which our 
Bishop’s wife and the president of the 
Episcopal Churchwomen of Oregon are 
honorary chairmen. The four deanery 
divisions of the diocese have appointed 
women who will be my vice-chairmen. 

“The official Oregon Churchman has 
published an article I wrote with a large 
picture of the Cathedral. We shall hold 
our membership drive in the fall.” 
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